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With an eye to the future with improved 
service and greater economies, the Great 
Northern will soon have in operation two 
EMC 2700 Hp. Diesel Locomotives, de- 
signed for both freight and passenger 
service, between the Twin Cities and 
Duluth. More evidence that EMC Diesels 
in all classes of service do provide safer 
—faster— smoother—cleaner— quieter — 
more economical operation. 
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HOW?... By making sure that every 
chilled wheel you scrap is returned at 
once to one of our foundries for con- 
version. 

. The wheel exchange plan, by which 
you receive new wheels for old on a 
conversion charge basis, makes this, 
not only the most economical, but also 
the fastest possible way for you to ob- 
tain the new wheels so vitally needed to 
keep Defense Production rolling to its 


destination. 
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kept moving on one main track or another. 


HERE many of the passing sidings 

on a double track railroad are 

too short for the length of freight 

trains necessitated by the traffic and, as a 
result, slow up service, the solution is 
“Union” C. T. C. Where this system has 
been installed, sidings are seldom used on 
double track lines which have been equipped 
for either direction operation on both tracks 
by signal indication, be- 

cause trains are generally 


Double track territory equipped with 
“Union” C. T. C. and signaled for train oper- 
ation by signal indications in both directions, 
on one or both tracks, provides a facility that 
is the equivalent of three or four tracks when 
signaled in one direction only. 

Higher traffic density on C. T. C. equipped 
tracks means less trackage for the same traffic. 

The economic advantage of C. T. C. opera- 
tion versus trackage, merits your investigation. 
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Extortionate “Patrioteering by 
the Railway Labor Unions 


The controversies between the railways and the labor 
unions resulting in general wage advances in 1937 and 
in no reductions in 1938 were actually settled by the 
national administration. The controversies being 
caused now by (1) various demands of the labor unions 
the granting of all of which would increase the rail- 
ways’ payroll by about 770 million dollars a year, and 
(2) proposals of the railways for changes in working 
rules in engine, train and yard service, will doubtless 
also finally be settled by the national administration. 
The present administration always has shown that, 
while constantly engaged in creating public sentiment, 
it is also strongly influenced by it. Therefore, public 
sentiment can apply influence where it will be effective ; 
and if it does not want, during the “unlimited national 
emergency” the President has declared exists, to have 
directly loaded upon its railway system, and indirectly 
upon the public itself, huge additional costs the public 
must unmistakably, loudly and strenuously oppose this 
being done in the right ways and through the right 
channels. 


Public Sentiment Must Exert Itself 


Railway managements firmly resisted the movement 
for advances in wages in 1937 until bluntly told by 
government mediators that unless they “voluntarily” 
granted increases the controversies would be determined 
by persons of the highest position in Washington who 
might cause settlements worse for the railways than 
they could get through mediation. The opposition of 
the public to advances in wages at that time was plainly 
shown by editorials in the press and many resolutions 


adopted by civic, business and agricultural organiza- 


tions. But this public opposition was not exerted 
strongly enough and through the right channels to be 
effective. Again in 1938 public sentiment unquestion- 
ably favored the 15 per cent wage reduction for which 


the railways asked; but the President prevented it by 
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appointing a “fact-finding commission” which reported 
against any reduction—not because the railways did not 
need it, but upon the ground that they had more to 
gain by co-operating with their employees in behalf of 
helpful legislation, etc. And again, because public sen- 
timent did not make itself forcibly felt by the right 
people in Washington, the wage advance remained in 
effect. 


Why Oppose Advances in Wages? 


Because the Railway Age repeatedly has opposed ad- 
vances in wages, as in 1937, and advocated reductions, 
as in 1938, it has been accused of being anti-labor. This 
paper’s policy is based upon a very definite economic 
and social philosophy. The major premise of this phil- 
osophy is that the welfare of the people as a whole 
always should be given paramount consideration, and 
that nothing contrary to it should be done. The na- 
tional income should be made as large as possible by 
means which will cause the greatest practicable produc- 
tion. To this end, each class should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the national income as nearly as practicable 
in proportion to its contribution to production. 

Under the political and economic system which here- 
tofore has existed in the United States there normally 
has occurred technical progress which has increased 
production per worker—and by “worker” we mean 
anybody who does useful work, not merely somebody 
who works with his hands in a factory, or on a railroad, 
and belongs to a labor union. The only way to dis- 
tribute the benefits of increased productivity and pro- 
duction throughout the population is by reducing prices 
and rates in proportion as productivity and production 
increase. Only in this way can technological progress 
be made to result in proportionate economic progress. 
For reductions in prices and rates for commodities and 
services of all kinds are the only means of increasing 
the demand of the entire people for commodities and 
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services of all kinds; and this increase in demand is es- 
sential to cause further technical progress and increase 
of production, thereby making possible further reduc- 
tions of prices and services. 


The Monopolists—of Business and Labor 


There are two classes of persons who strongly re- 
sist this process essential to both technical and economic 
progress—the monopolists of business, and the monop- 
olists of labor. The monopolists of business try to main- 
tain or advance prices and rates for the purpose of 
translating all the benefits of technical progress into 
increased business profits. The monopolists of labor 
try to advance wages faster than technical progress in- 
creases productivity in order to get for wage earners 
all the benefits of technical progress—thereby, if they 
are successful, preventing the benefits from being dif- 
fused through reductions of prices and rates among the 
entire people. If and when either group of monopol- 
ists, or both together, confiscate all the benefits of 
technical progress they largely or wholly prevent 
economic progress ; because it is essential to economic 
progress that the benefits of technical progress shall be 
so diffused in prices and rates throughout society as to 
increase the buying power of all the people in propor- 
tion to the technical progress made. 


The Railways’ Part in Defense 


We are now in the midst of a period when govern- 
ment is demanding the maximum possible increase in 
the production of goods in order that (1) the entire 
people may be able to maintain their standard of living 
while (2) there is secured an enormous increase of 
production, especially by the durable goods industries, 
for national defense. The government is demanding 
that every person shall contribute every effort he can 
toward this increase of production, and, if total produc- 
tion cannot be made adequate both for defense and 
maintenance of the standard of living, that each shall 
make his share of the necessary sacrifice in his standard 
of living. The railways are one of the nation’s most 
vital defense industries. It is essential to the welfare of 
every inhabitant of the United States that, first, the 
railways shall be made able to carry every pound of 
traffic, commercial or defense, that is offered them, and, 
second, shall be able to handle the traffic at costs which 
will not directly or indirectly impose unnecessary bur- 
dens upon those that they serve—that is, the entire 
people, each of whom, without having to pay excessive 
railway costs, will have his share of the burden of taxes 
and other total costs to bear. 


Railway Unions’ Exorbitant Demands 


At this critical juncture the railway labor unions 
come forward with demands that include additional 
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employees on locomotives who would have nothing to 
do but ride; for vacations with pay that also would re- 
duce the work done by employees; and for advances 
averaging 41 per cent in the highest pay that they have 
ever received—30 per cent for the operating (train 
service and yard) employees and an average of 47 per 
cent for the non-operating employees. 

One reason given by the transportation employees is 
an alleged 43 per cent increase in “productivity” since 
the last wage advances were made four years ago. We. 
never know upon what data they base such claims; but 
based on any available data the claim of a 43 per cent 
increase in “productivity” by any class of employees is 
an exaggeration so gross as to be unsupportable by any 
evidence whatever. It is true there have continued to 
be, as there always have been, increases in the amount 
of ‘traffic handled, on the average, by each locomotive, 
car and train; but obviously these are not due to the 
efforts, either intellectual or physical, of the employees, 
but to technical progress causing improvements in rail- 
way fixed properties, equipment and operating methods. 
Are the investors in the railways, whose investment has 
made these improvements possible, never to derive any 
benefit from them in increased net earnings? Is the 
public to derive no benefit from them in the rates that 
it pays? 


Wage Demands Versus 
Increased Railway Earnings 


Increased railway earnings are given as another rea- 
son for advances in pay. Throughout the last decade 
the railways have suffered terribly from reduced earn- 
ings. They made during this decade an average return 
of only 1.63 per cent on their property investment, and 
in 1940 made only 682 million dollars net earnings be- 
fore fixed charges and only 191 million net income 
after fixed charges. Nevertheless a general advance 
in wages was made in 1937, as a result of which rail- 
way wages have been since and are now the highest 
in history. 

The increases in the payroll now being demanded 
would largely exceed the total net earnings made last 
year, and would be four times as large as the net in- 
come made. Both gross and net earnings are running 
larger this year. In the first one-third of 1941 the 
railways earned at a rate of 3.85 per cent on investment, 
or about a billion dollars annually. But the increase ot 
770 million dollars a year in the payroll now being 
pressed for would wipe out three-fourths of net earnings 
at the annual rate at which they are now being made, 
and reduce them below what they were in 1932, the 
worst year of the depression. In order to provide 
for their share of the defense effort the railways are 
placing the largest orders for equipment and materials 
in more than a decade. Incontrovertible data show that 
their power to buy from the manufacturing industry 
always has been determined by their net earnings. 
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What do the labor-union leaders expect the railways 
to use in place of money in paying for equipment and 
materials to handle commercial and defense traffic if 
their demands are granted? 


Proposed Average Advance 81 Per 
Cent Measured by Cost of Living 


Another reason given by labor leaders for their de- 
mands is that railway employees suffered severely dur- 
ing the depression. Most persons did—but not all; and 
those who remained on the railway payroll decidedly 
did not. They agreed to a reduction of 10 per cent in 
pay which was in effect in 1932 and 1933, and was 
partly in effect in 1934; but in those years the cost of 
living averaged 23 per cent less than in 1929. Hourly 
earnings of railway employees averaged more in 1935, 
1936 and 1937 than in 1929; while in these years the 
cost of living averaged 18.4 per cent less than in 1929. 
Following the advances made in 1937, average hourly, 
weekly and annual pay of railway employees was the 
highest in history in 1938, 1939 and 1940; but the cost 
of living in those years averaged 18.2 per cent less 
than in 1929. The only railway “employees” who 
suffered during the depression were those who 
were unemployed; and many thousands of them 
were unemployed because wages paid to those who 
were employed were excessive under depression 
conditions, 

In spite of all the foregoing facts, the labor leaders 
give “increasing cost of living” as a reason for a fur- 
ther wage advance. The increase in the cost of living 
that has occurred since the war in Europe began has 
been so small that it is now only about the same (ac- 
cording to government figures) that it was in 1937 
when the last wage advances were made. The average 
hourly wage of all railway employees is now about 13 
per cent higher than in 1929. Therefore, measured by 
the lower cost of living, it is 2814 per cent higher than 
in 1929, And an advance averaging 41 per cent would 
make it 59 per cent higher in money, and 81 per cent 
higher measured by the cost of living than in 1929! 


Would Make Railway Weekly Wages 
78 Per Cent Higher Than in Manufactures 


Another argument advanced is that railway wages 
have lagged behind those paid in industry; and it has 
been asserted by the labor unions in a statement to the 
public that they compare unfavorably with some of the 
lowest paid in 25 branches of manufacturing. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor the average hourly earnings of 
all wage earners in manufacturing industries in Feb- 
tuary, 1941, were 69.2 cents and their average weekly 
earnings were $28.56. In the same month the average 
hourly earnings of all railway wage workers were 77 
cents. And their average weekly earnings in Febru- 
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ary were $36.58, or 28 per cent higher than those of 
factory workers. An advance of 41 per cent would 
make the average hourly pay of railway wage earners 
over $1.08 an hour or 57 per cent higher, and their 
average weekly earnings 78 per cent higher, than those 
of wage workers in factories were in February. There 
have been advances of wages in some manufacturing 
industries since February, but none remotely compara- 
ble with those being demanded of the railways. 


Wastelul “Featherbed” Rules 


The highest-paid employees of the railways, and the 
highest-paid in any industry in this country or in the 
world in proportion to the number of hours they work, 
are those in engine and train service. As forcibly em- 
phasized by C. E. Johnston, chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives, in a statement 
quoted in the Railway Age last week (June 7), page 
1009, these employees are also beneficiaries of the 
“featherbed rules,” under the notorious interpretation 
of which by referees of the Railroad Adjustment Board 
they have been getting many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of so-called “back pay” for doing almost no 
work, or actually none at all. Yet their unions were 
the first to announce the demand for a 30 per cent ad- 
vance in their basic pay. Before this demand was pre- 
sented the railways of western, eastern and south-east- 
ern territories made proposals for revision of working 
rules in engine, train and yard service; and Mr. John- 
ston, in his statement, cited only a few of almost in- 
numerable examples than can be cited of the excessive 
costs and wastes in operation resulting from the wav 
in which present rules are being misinterpreted and 
applied. “Plainly, a real revision of these rules should 
be secured before there are any negotiations regarding 
wage demands of the engine, train and yard employees. 


The Menace of Inflation 


The greatest economic danger with which the Amer- 
ican people are threatened is inflation. There has been 
much talk for years about the strong tendency of the 
policies of the present administration to cause it; but 
this talk has had little effect upon the public mind, be- 
cause few really understand what inflation is, what 
causes it and what are its effects. It is a cycle of in- 
creasing prices—and of cost of living — which, once 
started, occurs so fast that advances in wages cannot 
possibly be made rapidly enough to keep pace with it, 
and which finally destroys the value of a nation’s money 
and all investments in fixed interest-bearing securities— 
savings in banks, government bonds, bonds of private 
corporations, life insurance policies and so on. Such 
inflation occurred in some of the countries of Europe 
after the war, but especially in Germany where money 
became absolutely worthless. 

It is a most significant and ominous fact that every 
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real national revolution in history has been preceded, 
and largely or wholly caused, by inflation. It preceded 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, the great revolu- 
tion in France, the Communist revolution in Russia, 
the Fascist revolution in Italy and the Nazi revolution 
in Germany. It is always equally disastrous to the 
middle and working classes; and it causes revolutions 
because it so enrages the saving, investing and prop- 
erty-owning middle class that the middle class either 
joins with the working class in overthrowing the gov- 
ernment, or, as in Italy and Germany, overthrows the 
government regardless of the working class’ opposition. 


Leon Henderson on Railway Wages and Inflation 


Inflation usually is started and finally consummated 
by just such reckless policies of government spending, 
advances in wages and prices, then further advances in 
wages to offset advances in prices, and then advances 
in prices to offset advances in wages, as are now being 
followed in this country. The New Deal administra- 
tion, after having for years scouted the danger of it in 
the United States, recently has been becoming alarmed 
about it and adopting some timid measures to forestall 
it. It has begun trying to control prices and rentals 
while causing the increases of taxes and not resisting 
the advances in wages which, if continued, will in- 
evitably give it such a start that no power on earth 
can stop it. 

Very recently some spokesmen of the administration 
have been betraying fear even of advances in wages. 
Leon Henderson, who has been put in charge by the 
administration of controlling prices and rentals, was 
testifying on May 19 before the Senate agriculture com- 
mittee. A committee member asked if he had made any 
effort “to fix the price of labor”—remarking that “‘ris- 
ing transportation costs seriously affect all other costs.” 
Henderson replied, according to the Associated Press, 
that “he would oppose a suggested 30 per cent increase 
in railway wages if the increase could be absorbed only 
through increased transportation costs.” Well, ob- 
viously an average of 41 per cent couldn’t be absorbed in 
any other way, if the railways are to continue employing 
enough men and buying enough equipment and mate- 
rials to render the rapidly increasing service being de- 
manded of them by the expansion of both commercial 
and defense traffic—especially the latter. 


Railway Unions “Patrioteering” the 
Most Inflationary Movement Started 


It is a plain fact that the wage demands being made 
by the railway labor unions constitute the most men- 
acingly inflationary movement that has emanated from 
any source whatever. The railways are now operating 
with the greatest efficiency and economy in their his- 
tory. If they should curtail their employment and buy- 
ing to absorb an advance in wages they would render 
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themselves unable to render the service that the present 
national emergency demands of them. If they should 
not curtail their employment and buying to absorb an 
advance in wages they would have to add it to the cost 
of their service, and, to offset it, secure either an equiva- 
lent advance in rates, or equivalent subsidies from the 
federal government. But obviously a sufficient advance 
in rates or sufficient government subsidies (provided, 
of course, by additional taxation of the public) would 
equally increase the burden imposed upon the public 
and be equally inflationary. 

The government has said that there must be no 
“profiteering” during the defense effort, or during war 
if we get into it. As a substitute for “profiteering” by 
business we are having patrioteering by many, espe- 
cially by organized labor. We are told by government 
spokesmen that everybody must make sacrifices; but 
the position of organized labor and especially organized 
railway labor—in the sacred name of patriotism, of 
course—is that it is the duty of everybody else to allow 
himself to be sacrificed in order to make defense and 
war a Roman holiday for union labor. 


Varying Coal Equivalents 
Affect Fuel Comparisons 


In interpreting locomotive fuel performance statis- 
tics, as reported to the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, comparisons of the perform- 
ances of different railroads are apt to be misleading be- 
cause of fundamental differences in the conditions 
which affect the operation of different lines. This being 
true even in the case of roads that use the same kind 
of fuel of the same heat value and similar in other 
characteristics, it applies with still greater force to com- 
parisons on roads that use different kinds of fuel, i.e., 
coal, oil, Diesel fuel, gasoline and electric current, or 
that use these fuels in different proportions. 

Under existing instructions, the monthly consumption 
of the various kinds of fuel and power are reported to 
the I. C. C. by each railroad “reduced to their equiva- 
lent in net tons of coal, using such ratios of equivalence 
in heating values as the experience of the respondent 
indicates are applicable to local conditions.” These 
quantities, stated as net tons of coal, are combined in 
the statistical statements of performance for the various 
districts and regions and for the Class I railways as a 
whole. 

For many years fuel department men on the railroads 
have been concerned over the wide variation in the 
“coal equivalents” used by the various railroads, and 
the subject has been considered on more than one occa- 
sion by the Committee on Fuel Records and Statistics 
of the Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion. In its report for 1940, this committee showed the 
ranges of values given in the table, as being used on 30 
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of the largest Class I railways. The coal equivalents 
were reported to be based upon various methods of de- 
termination, such as comparative service tests, compara- 
tive heat content, comparative heat content and thermal 
efficiency, and coal consumption per kw. hr. in public 
utility producing plant. 


Variation in Coal Equivalents Used on 30 Large Class I Railways 


Minimum Maximum Average 


Cpl tie Pee Ue oak cc occench cece eye 10,295 14,000 12,500 
Fuel oil, gal. per net ton of coal ......... 115 215 161 
Diesel oil, gal. per net ton of coal ........ 15 215 45 
Gasoline, gal. per net ton of coal ......... 15 223 97 
Electric current, kw. hr. per net ton of coal 350 2,000 1,084 
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For its report for 1941 to be presented at the annual 
meeting in Chicago, September 23-24, the committee 
has been directed to prepare and present for considera- 
tion proposals for uniform formulae that might be 
adopted by all the railroads for determining the coal 
equivalent of each kind of fuel and power. While it is 
not anticipated that agreement can be obtained to the 
use of rigid formulae for general application, it is ex- 
pected that formulae can be proposed which will take 
into account any reasonable local variations and at the 
same time narrow materially the present extreme varia- 
tions in values. 





There is much ex post facto evidence to indicate 
that the long-run results of the moratorium the 
railroads declared during World War I on rate 
readjustments which would bring lower rates, were 
not favorable. It is difficult, of course, to deter- 
mine how much of the diversion or destruction of 
traffic which has taken place since the last war is 
ascribable to freezing rates at that time and how 
much has arisen from the 15, 25 and 40 per cent 
increases; or from causes besides the rate struc- 
ture. But few would care to deny that rate rigidity, 
combined with percentage distortion, had some- 
thing to do with subsequent unfortunate develop- 
ments. 

It is also impossible to state positively how much 
less the loss in railroad traffic might have been if 
the carriers had followed the practice of competitive 
industry and kept their rates adjusted to current 
price levels and other competitive influences (as- 
suming that such a policy had been possible). Be 
that as it may, and regardless of moral or economic 
justification, the maintenance of railroad rates, 
following the war, at higher levels when other prices 
were diving downward, must have provided some 
of the incentive which led to the enormous develop- 
ment of rival transportation agencies in the ’20’s 
and 30's; and to the “de-centralization” of industry. 

The railroad policy toward the rate structure 
made a convenient bridge-head on which the infant 
motor trucking industry gained its first firm foot- 
hold; and the same structure later enabled the lusty 
new rival to establish an operating radius at least 
twice as long as its inherent economy justified ; and 
hence to capture about twice as much traffic and 
revenue from the railroads as was “in the cards” 
for it to get. 

If the rates on what is known as the “cream 
of the traffic” had been set at 25 per cent less, the 
total initial sacrifice in freight revenues by the 
railroads probably would not have been 5 per cent 
—or the merest fraction of what was ultimately 
lost by clinging to a monopoly system of rates when 
market conditions had become competitive. Such 
a realistic change in rate policy would have largely 
prevented the trucks from engaging in long-haul 
business. It would probably also have forestalled 


the enormous decentralization of this character of 
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traffic, which has created a relatively much greater 
proportion of short-haul traffic susceptible of being 
trucked. 

Far-seeing railroad men will not want the steps 
they may have to take to meet the exigencies of the 
present rising level of prices to catch them in a 
competitive trap, almost as dangerous as an inade- 
quate general rate level (and more so in the long 
run). The problem of the general rate level ought 
to be kept separate and distinct from that of com- 
petitive adjustment of individual rates. Foresighted 
pricing statesmanship cannot permit a threatened 
“tightness” in cars and a prospective increase in 
trucking and railroad costs to again tempt the in- 
dustry into a blanket moratorium against any re- 
adjustments. Such rule-of-thumb prohibitions 
might work under conditions of monopoly—but 
under the rapid-fire changes of a competitive era 
they cannot be anything else but gradual suicide. 

With the opportunity for the trucks to “pick and 
choose” which they enjoy from the present rate 
structure; their ability to depreciate fully in just 
a few years the moderate additional investment 
which would be necessary for them to handle new 
business; and their continuing to show relatively 
much greater traffic gains than the railroads—the 
railroads may well find themselves in a much more 
difficult competitive position at the end of this war 
than they face today. Unit costs are largely deter- 
mined by volume, and continuing loss of traffic will 
increase unit costs and make it increasingly diffi- 
cult to compete. 

A modern war is a war of production. Wasteful 
methods of performing any economic function re- 
duce this country’s military effectiveness and, for 
that reason, aid the cause of its enemies. There is 
enormous waste in transportation today by reason 
of trucks operating beyond the radius of their true 
economy, and that waste can only be corrected by 
rate adjustments—because the traffic flow is directed 
by rates. The railroads owe it to themselves and 
their post-war security, as well as to the defense of 
the nation, to proceed with the adjustments needed 
to establish true economy in the competitive trans- 
portation situation; and to deal with any changes 
which may later be needed in the general rate level 
as a separate and distinct problem. 
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HE nineteenth annual meeting of the Mechanical 

Division, Association of American Railroads, will 

be held at St. Louis, Mo., on Thursday and Fri- 

day, June 19 and 20, in the main ballroom of the Jeffer- 

son Hotel. On Thursday, the meeting will convene at 

9 A. M. and adjourn at 5 P. M. The Friday session 

will also convene at 9 A. M. and will continue until the 
program is completed. 

Reports of 12 standing committees will be presented 


Mechanical Division 


Meeting 


Two-day program to be 
held at Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 19-20 


and discussed. In the convention calendar it is sug- 
gested that the committees limit themselves in the pres- 
entation of their reports to a brief summary of their 
principal features. The convention calendar also states 
that the Committee on Subjects will be appointed by 
the chairman at the opening session on Thursday, June 
19, to receive questions for discussion from the mem- 
bers. This committee will determine whether such ques- 
tions are ones suitable for discussion-and, if so, will re- 
port them to the Division at the proper time for dis- 
cussion by the members. Members are requested not to 
start discussion on subjects at the session of the meet- 
ing which have not first been referred to the Committee 
on Subjects. 
The details of the program are as follows: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19 


Address by L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri Pacific 


Address by Chairman W. H. Flynn, general superintendent 
motive power and rolling stock, New York Central 


Action on Minutes of annual meeting of 1940 
Appointment of Committee on Subjects, Resolutions, etc. 
Unfinished Business 

New Business 


Report of General Committee 


Report of Nominating Committee 


Discussion of Reports on: 
Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives 
Brakes and Brake Equipment 
Couplers and Draft Gears 
Joint Committee on Utilization of Locomotives and 
Conservation of Fuel 
Locomotive Construction 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20 


Discussion of Reports on: 


Arbitration 
Prices for Labor and Materials 


Tank Cars 
Loading Rules 


Wheels 
Specification for Materials 
Car Construction 


Committee on Resolutions 
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Priorities— and the Railroads 


The responsibility for obtaining materials essential for the 
maintenance of transportation service rests upon rail- 
road officers —not the suppliers 


QUESTION uppermost in the minds of mechan- 

ical officers—and all other railroad officers re- 

sponsible for the maintenance of the facilities used 
in furnishing transportation—is, “Are the railroads go- 
ing to be handicapped in the matter of equipment, sup- 
plies and materials needed to carry on our work?” Each 
week, under present conditions, the demand for motive 
power and cars is mounting and many roads that have 
operated for several years at greatly reduced stock inven- 
tories are finding numerous operations delayed because 
of an actual shortage of, or at least distant delivery dates 
on essential materials. 

Orders now being placed through railroad purchasing 
departments for these materials are too often held up by 
the manufacturer awaiting the railroad company’s reply 
toa request that it furnish a “preference rating.” What 
the railroad’s next move is in many of these cases seems 
to be open to some doubt, for the railroads, as an indus- 
try, have no preference rating. 

The following paragraphs from the Railway Age 
Gazette of November 2, 1917, are repeated here because 
they illustrate the most important single difference in 
the status of the railroads with respect to materials as of 
June, 1941, and November, 1917. 

“The operation of the priority system must inevitably 
have an important bearing on the work of railway sup- 
ply companies and upon even the operation and mainte- 
nance of the railways as well as upon their plans for 
improvements, because the scarcity of materials and sup- 


-plies necessary to railway work is such that it will be 


necessary to secure priority orders in order to obtain 
what is required and precedence must be given to the 
orders and to the work deemed most essential to the 
successful prosecution of the present war. 

“The Priorities Committee has recognized the indis- 
pensable character of the service being performed by the 
railways and has generally followed the practice of 
classifying requests for priorities for railway materials as 
next in importance to actual war orders.” 


The Priorities System 


Twenty-four years ago the railroads were being granted 
a high priority rating because the War Industries Board 
of the Council of National Defense recognized their in- 
dispensability in time of national emergency, whereas 
today, they find themselves in the position of having to 
appeal for preferential treatment, as one railroad officer 
put it, “every time they want a dozen bolts.” Prefer- 
ential treatment, under present circumstances, requires 
an application for a preference rating for practically each 
individual requirement. Anticipating a growing state 
of confusion as the needs become more acute, most rail- 
toad officers are of the opinion that the industry should 
work toward the end of securing a high automatic rating 
similar to that given them by the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board in 1918. 

The priorities system in effect at the present time was 
set up under authority given to the President in Section 
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2A of Public 671 which declares, in part, that in certain 
circumstances of emergency, defense orders “shall take 
priority over all others for private account or for export 
...’ This authority is now vested in the Priorities 
Division of the Office of Production Management and 
the Director of Priorities. The task of handling priorities 
in the strictly military sphere is given to the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board and, in the non-military sphere, 
imposing industry-wide controls when necessary to the 
Priorities Division. This division administers all re- 
quests for priority ratings on civilian projects and handles 
the allocation of all materials—say for example, alu- 
minum—which are subject to industry-wide control. 

Those materials and products which are vital to the 
military establishment and are under the control of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board are handled by the 
creation of a Priorities Critical List, an alphabetical list 
of almost 300 items needed for defense and on which 
priority certificates can be issued automatically. The 
order of importance of these items is fixed by what is 
known as the Priorities Directive, an established list of 
preference ratings applicable to the Critical List. 

There are, in general, three broad steps which the 
Priorities Division can take to give aid. These are (1) 
blanket ratings of a limited type designed to help certain 
companies or projects in urgent situations to obtain 
needed materials quickly; (2) individual preference rat- 
ing certificates issued to manufacturers for specific orders 
to meet specific problems, and (3) industry-wide prior- 
ity control usually involving the allocation of available 
supplies. 

Blanket ratings—A blanket rating is a_ technique 
adopted to avoid the necessity for dealing with a number 
of closely allied problems in the same field through an 
unwieldy number of preference rating certificates. In 
cases of this kind speed and efficiency are both important 
factors. In the case of blanket ratings a time limit is in- 
cluded in the general preference order assigning such 
limited blanket rating so that the preferential treatment 
does not run on indefinitely and other specific restric- 
tions are imposed. Blanket ratings are issued only to 
companies producing the same kinds of products and 
working practically entirely on defense work. 

Individual certificates —Individual certificates are is- 
sued upon application to manufacturers who may be 
working on both defense and civilian projects. In the 
case of individual certificates the Priorities Division, hav- 
ing satisfied itself that the plea for assistance is justified, 
grants a certificate with a specific rating. Inasmuch as 
the priorities system is designed primarily to aid the 
defense program, the Priorities Division issues peference 
rating certificates only when such action is necessary to 
aid the defense program—and the connection with defense 
is clear—or to aid some obviously vital civilian program. 

Industry-wide control_—kIndustry-wide control is im- 
posed in the case of vital materials as shortages exist in 
order that available supplies may be conserved and allo- 
cated wisely, both for defense and non-defense purposes, 
to such control as imposed by the Priorities Division. 
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Aluminum is a well-known example of a material placed 
under industry-wide control. 


Preference Rating Schedule 


The preference ratings in the order of precedence are 
AA, A-l-a to A-1-j, A-2, A-3 ... to A-10, BB, B-1, 
B-2 ... to B-8. All of the A ratings are given to de- 
fense orders. The BB rating is an emergency rating for 
civilian needs. The B-1 preference rating is assigned to 
orders for the manufacture of materials which enter into 
the fulfillment of defense orders. 


Who Takes the Initiative in Requesting Ratings? 


While there seems to be some doubt in the minds of 
many mechanical men as to who should make application 
for priority rating—the railroad company or the manu- 
facturer—it should be stated, in all fairness to the depart- 
ment most concerned with this question of priorities, that 
there is evidently no doubt in the minds of railway pur- 
chasing officers that it is the obligation of the railroad 
company to secure preference ratings on materials such 
as may require ratings. 

In fact, the instructions which appear on Form PD-1, 
used for making application for preference rating, speci- 
fically state that “Applicant must be the user of the ma- 
terial, equipment, or service, excluding labor, hereinafter 
called ‘material.’ A separate application must be filed for 
each case presented. ‘Each case’ means each need for spe- 
cific material which can be filled by a single supplier and 
which is for use in completing a specific contract. . 
Thus separate orders with a supplier may be covered by 
a single application, if the material on each order is simi- 
lar and for use in completing the same covering con- 
tract (s). If orders for identical material are placed with 
several suppliers, a separate application must be filed for 
cach supplier.” 


-—* 
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When application is made for a preference rating to 
the Priorities Division, O. P. M., all information that nay 
be of value in securing the best possible rating should be 
supplied in the application. It is in this respect that me- 
chanical officers can be of invaluable assistance to their 
purchasing departments by first acquainting themselves 
with the materials that are under priority control and the 
operation of the priorities system itself. Having done 
this they should be conscious of the necessity of furnish- 
ing all important information to the purchasing depart- 
ment at the time the requisition is made. 

While there may be shortcomings in the present priori- 
ties system, which will undoubtedly be corrected with ex- 
perience, it should be the purpose of every railroad officer 
who comes in contact with the operation of it so to ac- 
quaint himself with the necessary information concerning 
it that he may make every possible move to facilitate the 
delivery of essential material to his company. 


Mechanical Officers’ Responsibility 


Mechanical officers have a definite responsibility in this 
matter of procuring needed materials to carry on the work 
of maintenance of equipment. Regardless of what may 
have been their feeling up to this moment, from now on 
each problem relating to the “building” of locomotive- 
miles or car-miles should be approached with the idea 
that this job is just as important as the building of a 
tank or a battleship, for many times in the days just 
ahead those tasks may be delayed for lack of materials 
that only a railroad can haul. No railroad officer can ai- 
ford to take the attitude that it is the responsibility of 
anyone else but himself to get materials for his railroad. 

Some railroad men seem to feel that having asked for 
materials, they have no further responsibility than to wait 
for them regardless of the fact that important work on 
equipment needed for service may be delayed. By so 
doing they are making a serious mistake. 


* x 





A Special Shipment of Large Marine Boilers Photographed on the Maine Central in the White Mountains near North Conway, N. H. 
The Entire Lot of 90 Boilers Is Being Moved in Regular Trains in Groups of Three From Schenectady, N. Y., to South Portland, Me. 


via a Circuitous Route 











Rail Stress Measurements of 
Counterbalancing Effects” 


A. A. R. tests on Chicago & North Western verify calculated 
stresses and dynamic augment— Value of cross 
balancing demonstrated 


were carried out on the Chicago & North Western 

near Harvard, IIl., to determine the stresses in 
100-lb. rail developed by a 2-8-2 type, Class J-S, loco- 
motive, a recently rebalanced locomotive of the same 
class; a Class J-A locomotive of the same type remodeled 
some five years ago, and a recently rebalanced Class E-3 
4-6-2 type locomotive. Test runs were made at various 
speeds up to the maximum attainable and rail stresses 
were measured by means of magnetic strain gages placed 
along the center line of the rail base under both sides of 
the locomotive. Slow motion pictures were taken in con- 
nection with the test runs to show the position of the 
counterweight as each driver passed over each strain 
age. 
, The test measurements showed that the rebalancing of 
the 2-8-2 type, Class J-S, locomotive resulted in a very 
beneficial reduction in rail stresses and dynamic augment 
and that engines of this class so balanced may be oper- 
ated without likelihood of rail damage on 100-Ib. rail or 
heavier at speeds as high as the engine is capable of 
running. The tests also showed that the counterbalanc- 


Bo vere December 27, 1940, to January 7, 1941, tests 
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ing on the remodeled 2-8-2 type, Class J-A, locomotive 
could be improved by reduction of balance in the main 
driving wheels in accordance with the current practice 
of providing rotating balance for only seven-eighths in- 
stead of the full scale weight of the back end of the main 
rod. The stress measurements under the 4-6-2 type, 
Class E-3, locomotive were not excessive at the maxi- 
mum speed of the tests, 90 m. p. h. 

The C. & N. W. has approximately 300 of the Class 
J-S locomotives which were purchased some 20 years 
ago. These locomotives had 6l-in. driving wheels. The 
construction standards in effect at that time were such 
that they have been limited to 50 miles an hour maximum 
speed in present-day freight service. During the past 
five years 38 of these locomotives have been remodeled 
for higher speed operation by increasing the steam pres- 
sure, applying Boxpok driving wheels with cross-coun- 
terbalanced main drivers, and increasing the driving- 


*From the report of the tests conducted under the direction of the 
mechanical engineer of the Mechanical Division and the research engineer 
of the Engineering Division of the Association of American Railroads. 
The complete report is published by the Association. 
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Rail Stresses in Relation to Counterweight Positions—Locomotive No. 2565 at 80 M. P. H. 


wheel diameter to 64 in. These locomotives are called 
the J-A class. 

The remodeling of the J into the J-A class cost ap- 
proximately $11,500 per engine. Recently one of the 
J-S locomotives, No. 2517, was experimentally rebal- 
anced for higher speed operation at the nominal expense 
of $350, of which amount $250 was for replacement with 
lighter pistons. 


How the Tests Were Conducted 


The location of the tests was a single-track main line 
between Harvard, IIl., and Janesville, Wis., on which 
the tests were operated southbound, beginning at ‘Sharon 
and ending at Harvard. Between these points there are 
approximately three miles of 0.6 per cent down grade 
available for accelerating the train followed by three 
miles of level track to a point beyond the test location, 
with 1%4 miles of up grade to assist in stopping. 

Eleven magnetic strain gages were located on the lon- 
gitudinal center line of the base of the rail between ties 
on each rail to measure the bending stress in the rail 
base parallel to the direction of its length. The gages 
were directly opposite each other on the east and west 
rails, except that it was necessary to lap over one gage 
to avoid placing it so near the joint that the stress meas- 
urements would be unduly influenced by the joint im- 
pacts. 

It is known that rail stresses are influenced by the 
condition of track as well as by the locomotive loading 
and this is particularly true where a considerable amount 
of play may exist between the rail, tie plate, and tie at 
various places along the rail length. In order to remove 
as much of the track effect on stress variation as possi- 
ble, metal shims were placed between the rail and tie 
plate over a length of 55 ties preceding, at and beyond, 
the strain gages to bring the rail to as nearly a perfect 


surface as possible and also to eliminate play between 
the rail, tie plate, and tie. A profile of-the rail surface 
was made for the track where the magnetic strain gages 
were placed. In addition, a so-called loaded rail profile 
was made by taking elevations on the rail over each 
successive tie with the rear driver of locomotive No. 2517 
spotted directly over each tie at the time the elevation 
was taken. The rail levels so obtained represent, there- 
for, the actual profile that the locomotive rear driver 
would follow in passing over the track immediately at 
the gage locations. 

Similar elevations were taken with one wheel of one 
of the passenger coaches used in the test train spotted 
over each individual tie. A comparison therefore, of the 
average rail depression under the comparatively light 
wheel load of the passenger coach with the rail depres- 
sion under the much heavier driving-wheel load provides 
the means of determining the modulus of elasticity of 
rail support, u, which is used in the calculation of rail 
stresses, considering the rail as a continuous beam rest- 
ing on an elastic support. The average difference in 
rail depression between the light and heavy wheel loads, 
as determined from the track levels, was 0.073 in. A 
modulus of rail support of 3,000 gives this difference be- 
tween the calculated rail depressions for the light and 
heavy wheel loads. This value of the track modulus was 
used, therefore, in calculating the rail stresses which 
would be anticipated due to the locomotive wheel loads, 
spacing, and counterbalance condition for comparison 
with the measured stress values. This is rather a high 
value and may have been influenced to some extent by 
the low temperature prevailing, but the roadbed did not 
appear to be frozen to any considerable extent. It 
should also be noted that the modulus of elasticity of 
rail support does not have a very great effect upon the 
bending stresses except insofar as vibration phenomena 
may occur. 
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The magnetic strain gages, oscillographs, and electrical 
equipment required for making the stress measurements 
were made available to the Association of American 
Railroads by the Pennsylvania Railroad and, in addi- 
tion, an operator for the equipment and other assistance 
was also provided by the Pennsylvania. The type of 
magnetic strain gage used in making the stress measure- 
ments is quite simple and reliable in operation. The gage 
itself consists of two members which are fastened to the 
rail by means of two screws at a gage length of 2% in. 
apart. 


The Test Locomotives 


In order to simulate service conditions more accurately 
and also to provide braking force for the locomotive, 
several passenger coaches and a caboose were used in 
conjunction with the locomotive in making the test runs. 

The general characteristics and the counterbalance 
data of the locomotives tested are summarized in the 
table. Locomotive No. 2597 is one of the original class 
of Mikados built 20 years ago for slow-speed, heavy 
freight service. There is a heavy overbalance on the 
front, rear, and intermediate drivers. The main driver 
has a slight overbalance on a diameter through the crank 
pin with considerable out-of-balance at 90 deg. thereto 
due to the out-of-plane effect of the revolving weights. 
This locomotive had no eccentric crank. 

Locomotive No. 2565 is one of those remodeled from 
the original J class. The cross-balancing was calculated 
by methods recognized as standard practice at the time 
the locomotive was remodeled and the scale weight of the 
back end of the main rod was used as its effective rotat- 
ing weight. This is the reason the overbalance in the 
main drivers is so much in excess of that for the remain- 
ing drivers. 

The reciprocating parts of the rebalanced locomotive, 
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No. 2517, had been lightened by 200 Ib. and a considera- 
ble amount of reciprocating balance removed from the 
front, intermediate, and rear drivers. Instead of replac- 
ing the wheel centers with centers having the counter- 
weight offset, the main drivers were given a partial cross- 
balance by drilling a large hole at the right-hand end of 
the counterweight and adding an auxiliary weight at the 
left-hand end. 

Locomotive No. 602 is a Pacific type which had been 
equipped with light rods and reciprocating weights and 
rebalanced for high-speed operation some time previous 
to the tests. No information from shop records was 
available on the balancing of this locomotive, and the 
figures given are in accordance with the instructions 
given to the shop prior to the rebalancing. , 


Test Measurements Compared 
with Calculated Stresses 


Throughout the tests, photographs were taken by means 
of a high-speed camera and also a high-speed movie 
camera to determine the position of the counterweight 
as each driver passed each gage for every test run. In 
presenting the results obtained in the tests and, in par- 
ticular, in so far as the individual effect of counterbal- 
ance is concerned, diagrams have been prepared showing 
the measured stress for each driving wheel at the various 
running speeds with respect to the position of counter- 
weight through a complete revolution. In order that the 
measured stresses might be compared with calculated 
stresses, the stress at the base of rail has been calculated 
for each locomotive for the nominal axle loading and 
wheel spacing, to which has been added the stress due 
to the centrifugal force from the unbalanced counter- 
weight at the speed of the test. The method used in 
making these calculations is that developed by the Spe- 
cial Committee on Stresses in Railroad Track and this 
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method is fully explained in various American Railway 
Engineering Association publications*. This analysis 
considers the rail as a continuous beam on an elastic 
support. The modulus of elasticity of rail support, u, 
was determined as previously explained and all other 
necessary factors to be known for the solution of the 
formula are given by the properties of the rail section 
and the modulus of elasticity of steel. This formula has 
been well substantiated by extensive field experiments, 
not only in this country, but also abroad. 

The report contains diagrams showing the relation- 
ship between rail stress and counterbalance position for 
each of the locomotives and for each of the various 
speeds of test. On these diagrams the stress values cal- 
culated as previously explained are shown by dashed 
curved lines. Only selected diagrams at high speeds are 
shown here. 

The calculated dynamic augment for locomotive No. 
2597 is greatest on the rear driver, and at 65 m.p.h. is 
equal to 22,100 Ib., or 76 per cent of the nominal wheel 
load. The effect of the counterweight on the rail stress 
is clearly indicated. Generally speaking, the measured 
stress values are in very good agreement with the cal- 
culated values. The outstanding difference is on the 
right and left main driver and it is quite apparent that 


there are disturbing forces acting on the main driver. 


other than the counterweight. 

On locomotive No. 2565 the counterweight effects are 
most pronounced at speeds of 80 m.p.h. For all drivers 
except the main the measured stresses are in reasonably 
good agreement with the calculated values. For the 
right and left main drivers, however, there is a quite 
definite indication of other disturbing forces than coun- 
terbalance and occasionally very high stress values were 
measured, particularly under the left main driver. As 
will be noted from the counterbalancing data, the over- 
balance on the main driver is considerably heavier than 
on the other drivers due to the method of balancing the 





* See proceedings A. R. E. A., Vol. 35 (1934), page 278. 
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main rod. A considerable improvement in this locomo- 
tive could be effected by reducing the overbalance in the 
main drivers. It seems quite probable that occasional 
rail kinks may occur from this engine operated at speeds 
as high as 80 m.p.h., although no kinks were found dur- 
ing the tests. With this locomotive at 63 m.p-h., the 
stresses were not excessive, although it was apparent that 
an improvement could be effected in the main driver by 
reduction of the overbalance. 

Two series of tests were conducted with locomotive 
No. 2517. In the first series the shims were in place 
as in the preceding tests to remove the variations in track 
irregularities and play between rail, tie plate, and tie. 
The track shims were then removed for the second series 
and the tests were repeated. There was no marked ef- 
fect in the stress measurements from the shims. 

The rail stresses shown with respect to counterweight 
position are for the series of tests with track shims in 
place. At the speed of 65 m.p.h. the stresses were quite 
moderate under all the driving wheels. There was little 
difference in the results obtained in the second series ot 
tests with and without track shims, except that there 
was a wider variation or scatter of measured values in 
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the series of tests with shims removed. The magnitudes 
of the measured stresses were quite low at the highest 
speeds of the test. 

Track shims were not used in the tests on locomotive 
No. 602. At the maximum speed of the test, 90 m.p.h., 
the measured stresses were not excessive. 

It has been the practice on the C. & N. W. to calculate 
the rail stress due to nominal wheel load and spacing, 
plus the dynamic augment from the overbalance in the 
counterweight; to increase this by a speed factor, and 
to restrict the speed of operation of the particular class 
of locomotive so the calculated rail stress as determined 
in this manner shall not exceed. 30,000 Ib. per sq. in. in 
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General Characteristics and Counterbalancing of the 
Locomotives Tested 


Re pl ero Te ee 2-8-2 2-8-2 2-8-2 4-6-2 
Ro * LOR er eee J-S -A J-S E-3 
Corinna) (rebuilt) (rebalanced) 
Locomotive No. ..... 2565 2517 602 
Weights in working 
order, Ib.: 
Ot GHISEES occ0ess 233,000 237,000 233,000 210,000 
On front truck ... 29,000 29,000 29,000 72,000 
On trailing truck. 52,000 53,000 52,000 65,000 
Total engine ..... 314,000 319,000 314,000 347,000 
IREMEEEEY fies de’ sees 175,400 184,000 175,400 301,100 
Cylinders, diam. and 
SUFONG) I 6 o'hcses 27 x 32 27 x 32 27 x 32 a5 28 
Driving-wheel diame- 
(outside tires), 
Re rr Pee 61 64 61 75 
Valve gear type .... Young Young Young Baker 
Boiler pressure, Ib. 
per OG, Gis ws. 650s 185 200 185 260 
Grate area, sq. ft.. 63.1 63.1 63.1 70.3 
Evaporative heating 
surface, total, sq. ft. 4,153.9 3,794.6 4,153.9 4,292.9 
Superheater heating 
surface, sq. fe... 890.0 1,112.4 890.0 2,040.0 
Rated tractive force, 
igs x oravaiore et a tiaiaceces 60,100 62,000 60,100 51,500 
Rated tractive force 
with booster, Ib. .. ree ee ae par aed 64,600 
Counterbalance data: 
Weight of recipro- 
cating parts on 
one side, Ib. .... 2,221 2,221 2.022 1,779 
Overbalance, front 
driver, Ib.: 


Right Left Right Left Right Left Right Left 
Opposite crank pin 370 361 178 201 125 109 «170 ~=«170 
90 deg. from crank 
ja ieee At A ana a ~12 -12 ~—24 —24 ~20 —20 -19 -19 
Overbalance, inter- 
mediate driver, Ib.: 
po a gg crank pin 349 377 171 178 =145 135 
0 deg. from crank 
nr aa -40 -40 -40 -40 ~-44 -44 
Overbalance, main 
driver, lb.f: 
pe omy crank pint 57 84 278 299 -40 ~-40 179 = 181 
deg. from crank 
We sakes = a —-235  -235 17 20 —43 —43 199 -192 
Overbalance, rear 
driver, Ib.: 
Opposite crank pin 369 390 183 172 =158 124 130 130 
90 deg. from crank 
DUN? osteieas ee -13 -13 -28 -28 -18 -18 -21 -21 





*The minus sign before these items indicates a deficiency of counter- 
balance for the out- * plane dynamic effect of the revolving weights about 
the opposite crank 

t Revolving weig t al main rod on crank pin considered as seven eights 
actual scale weight of the crank-pin end. 

+ The minus sign indicates a deficiency of rotating balance. 
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the base of the rail and the maximum calculated dynamic 
augment on any one wheel shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of the nominal wheel load. The elastic limit of rail steel 
varies from 50,000 to 70,000 Ib. per sq. in., averaging 
approximately 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. There are, however, 
a number of conditions which make it essential to allow 
a factor of safety of two, which explains the establish- 
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ment of 30,000 Ib. per sq. in., as the maximum permissi- 
ble stress. The more important of these factors are: (a) 
lateral bending; (b) eccentric loading of the rail; (c) 
temperature stresses; (d) excess loading of one rail on 
curves; (e) reduced strength of rail by wear, particularly 
on curves; (f) occasional locations in track of inferior 
ties or other weakness in rail support; (g) out-of-round 
wheels or flat spots on wheels; (h) 18 to 20 per cent 
higher calculated stresses in head than in base of rail. 

The speed factor in per cent is obtained by dividing 
33 in. by the actual diameter of the wheel and multiplying 
by the speed in miles per hour. For a 66-in. diameter 
wheel a speed factor of % per cent per mile an hour 
speed would be used, or for 100 m.p.h. the calculated 
stress due to static wheel load and dynamic augment 
would be increased 50 per cent. 

Four of the graphs have been prepared to show a com- 
parison of the maximum stresses measured for each 
driving-wheel position obtained on any one run with this 
calculated speed-stress curve above described. This is 
particularly interesting because it gives information 
showing with what assurance the rail stresses may be 
determined by calculation without expensive measure- 
ments, based only upon known locomotive data and the 
consist of the track structure. 

It will be noted that the calculated curve fits fairly well 
the maximum measured stress values. These diagrams 
afford a particularly good comparison of the reduction 
in measured stresses at the higher speeds with the re- 

(Continued on page 1072) 
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N northern California, the Central Valley project of 
I the federal government is requiring the relocation of 

37 miles of the Southern Pacific’s main line between 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore. This line change, 
which requires the construction of 30.1 miles of single- 
track railroad in mountainous country, is one of the most 
difficult and interesting pieces of railroad construction 
carried out in this country in many years, involving as 
it does approximately 5,780,000 cu. yd. of grading, 12 
tunnels with an aggregate length of 19,070 ft., and the 
construction of 8 major bridge structures with a com- 
bined length of 13,044 ft. 


The Central Valley Project 


The Central Valley Project is a water conservation 
plan to redistribute the waters of the Sacramento River 
water shed and the San Joaquin river over the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys of central and northern 
California. The primary purposes of the project are to 
furnish water for irrigation, power development and 
navigation, and for flood control. One very important 
result will be increasing the water supply of the San 
Joaquin valley for purpose of irrigation. Still another 
will be the so-called backing up of salt water encroach- 
ment from San Francisco bay. Industrial development 
on the upper reaches of San Francisco bay will likewise 
benefit by reason of the availability of fresh water, the 
need for which is urgent and expanding. 

The general area of California included in the Central 
Valley project has a length of about 500 miles, a width 
of about 50 miles, and an area of approximately 58,150 
sq. mi. On the east of this area are the Sierra Nevada 
mountains; on the west, or ocean, side, the Coast Range 
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Many Outstanding 


Mark Southern) 


I—A Striking View of Cuts 
and Fills on the New 
Line, Showing the Method 
Sloping and Berm 
Construction Employed 


mountains ; on the south, the Tehachapi mountains, that 
form a cross connection between the Sierra Nevada and 
Coast ranges. The two most prominent peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada range are Mt. Shasta, which rises to an 
elevation of 14,161 ft., and Mt. Whitney, which towers 
to an elevation of 14,496 ft. Mt. Lassen is also impor- 
tant, with an elevation of 10,437 ft., and is, incidentally, 
not entirely dead as a volcano. 

The Sacramento and the McCloud rivers, originating 
on the slopes of Mt. Shasta and related mountain ranges, 
and the Pit river, flowing from the high lands of the 
Sierra Nevada range further eastward, with tributaries 
from the easterly slope of the Mt. Lassen range, unite 
to form a greater Sacramento river, which flows gen- 
erally south and then west to San Francisco Bay, and 
then to the ocean through the Golden Gate. From the 
slopes of the Sierras opposite Mt. Whitney, various 
other streams flow to the valley. The most prominent 
of these, and the one from which the lower valley takes 
its name, is the San Joaquin. 

This river flows in a northerly direction, the reverse 
to that of the Sacramento, the two rivers joining to form 
the upper part of San Francisco bay. Above the bay 
they have created a vast delta region of fertile land, 
which is submerged at high water periods, or by high 
tides from the ocean. 

By far the greatest flow of water into the upper part 
of San Francisco bay comes from the Sacramento and 
its tributaries, which, in addition to those mentioned pre- 
viously, are the Feather, Yuba, Bear and American, with 
numerous streams of importance flowing out of the Coast 
range. The flow of water from the streams into the 
San Joaquin valley basin is deficient in volume to the 
extent that there is insufficient water to serve the lands 
that have been placed under cultivation. It should be 
understood that the main characteristic of stream flow of 
this entire territory is that of a large winter flow, with 
little flow during the long summer months; Hence, the 
need of conserving the winter water by storing it behind 
dams. 


Dams to Impound Water 
The basic concept of the Central Valley project in- 


volves the construction of sundry dams on the more im- 
portant rivers; the construction of high-level canals cit- 





* Abstracted from an address presented before the Western Society of 
Engineers, Chicago, on May 13. This abstract, covering the project as 
a whole, supplements an earlier article on the general features of the 
project, published in the Railway Age of June 22, 1940, and will be 


followed in subsequent issues by specific articles describing the grading 
and bridges involved in the line change. 
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Features of Construction 
Pacific Shasta Line Change’ 


30-mile diversion in northern California, involving heavy grading, 
12 tunnels and 8 large bridges, is characterized by modern 
standards and methods 


By W. H. Kirkbride 


Chief Engineer, Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines 
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cling the rim of the San Joaquin valley; the diversion 
of the San Joaquin river water to the south; the diver- 
sion of the Sacramento river water into the San Joaquin 
valley ; the delivery of a constant flow of not less than 
3,300 sec. it. of water into the upper reaches of the 
Sacramento bay to prevent salt water encroachment from 
San Francisco bay; the development of power; and the 
maintenance of a greater depth of water in both the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin rivers. 

It has been stated that the Sacramento flows more 
water than the San Joaquin. You will better understand 
the Sacramento as a water producer by a comparison 
with the “Mighty” Colorado. The Colorado, 2,000 miles 
long, produces an average annual flow of 16,000,000 acre 


IlI—Below—The South Portal of Tunnei No. 7, Showing a 
Portion of the Flume Constructed to Take Care of a Difficult 
Overhead Water Situation 
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feet, whereas, the Sacramento only % as long, produces 
21,000,000 acre feet. 

The present authorities from Congress for the Cen- 
tral Valley project provide for the construction of a dam, 
known as the Shasta dam, across the Sacramento river 
at a point about 14 miles upstream from Redding, Cal., 
and a short distance below the confluence of the Sacra- 
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mento, Pit and McCloud rivers, creating a large reser- 
voir; a second dam, known as the Friant dam, across 
the San Joaquin river, 24 miles east of Fresno, Cal.; a 
canal, 160 miles in ultimate length, that will extend from 
the Friant dam, along the easterly rim of the San Joaquin 
valley, to and around Bakersfield, Cal.; a shorter canal, 
40 miles in length, that will extend from the Friant dam, 
northward to the Chowchilla river, north of Madera, 
Cal.; and a third canal, 46 miles in length, known as the 
Contra Costa canal, that will extend from the lower 
reaches of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, along 
the southerly shore of the Carquinez straits. The last 
mentioned canal will furnish water not only for domestic 
and irrigation purposes, but also for major industries. 

The water to be stored by Shasta dam will be used, 
first, for power development, and thence, flowing down 
the river, will serve to irrigate the large Sacramento 
valley. The surplus water in the Sacramento will be 
pumped by a system of seven pump lifts up the San 
Joaquin valley to irrigate the lands formerly irrigated 
by the waters of the San Joaquin river, and to overcome 
the present deficiency of water in this valley. The sur- 
plus water still remaining in the upper Sacramento will 
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IvV—Left Above—Profile of the New Line 
Between Redding, Cal, and Delta, 
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VI—An Interior View of One of the Tunnels, With Lining 
Reinforcing in Place 
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be used to maintain a constant flow of at least 3,300 sec. 
ft. into San Francisco bay, which will prevent salt water 
damage to the fertile delta lands which extend from the 
bay to near Stockton, Cal., and the City of Sacramento. 
In addition to the advantages already cited, there will be 
a decided improvement in navigation conditions in the 
river. 

Illustration II is a sketch map of the Shasta reservoir 
area, which shows the Shasta dam, the reservoir area 
above the dam, and the existing and proposed railroads 
and highways. The surface area of the proposed reservoir 
is 29,580 acres, and its capacity 4,500,000 acre feet. The 
water impounded by the dam will be backed up the Sac- 
ramento to Delta, Cal., on the railroad, a distance of 26 
miles; similarly, up the McCloud river a distance of 24 
miles, and along the Pit, a distance of 35 miles. 

The Shasta dam, now under construction, is a slightly 
arched gravity-type concrete structure, with a sluiced 
rock fill at the upper east abutment, and, as previously 
stated, is located across the Sacramento river about 14 
miles above Redding. It has a maximum height of 560 
ft.; a crest length of 3,500 ft.; a base thickness of 580 
ft.; and a top thickness of 37 ft., carrying a roadway. 
The top elevation of the dam is 1,077 ft. and the spill- 
way, 375 ft. long, is the highest overflow spillway in the 
world. 


Old Line to Be Inundated 


The construction of Shasta dam called for the con- 
struction of a new high-level railroad approximately 30 
miles in length, extending from Redding, to Delta, to 
replace approximately 37 miles of existing railroad. 
About 14 miles of the existing line north from Redding, 
to the dam site, will remain in place, at least for many 
years, for the purpose of handling machinery and sup- 
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Vil—The Doney Creek Bridge Is a Three-Span Structure, With 
Continuous Deck Trusses, Each Span Being 192 Ft. 6 In. Long 


plies to the dam, for service to future construction proj- 
ects, and to afford transportation service for the mines 
that will continue to be operated in this territory. 

The section of railroad that is to be abandoned was 
constructed in the early Eighties. It is located in the 
obvious economical location along the bottom of the Sac- 
ramento River canyon, conforming to the water grade 
of the river. Generally, it follows the west bank, al- 
though four bridges and seven tunnels were required in 
the 37 miles between Redding and Delta. The roadbed 
was established as near the river as flood water eleva- 
tions would permit, so that the bridges were short and 
of simple construction; likewise, the tunnels were rela- 
tively short. In general, bedrock was exposed along the 
line, resulting in substantial roadbed construction. 

Illustration V shows the profile of the existing line. 
Starting out from Redding on a section of 0.8 per cent 
grade descending northward, to Middle Creek, the 
gradient changes to a 0.44 per cent ascending ruling 
grade to Pit, a distance of 20 miles. From here, the 
grade becomes steeper, extending to Delta, the ruling 
grade in this last distance of 17 miles being 1.0 per cent. 

With the submerging of a long section of the existing 
line, as shown in Illustration II it was obvious that a 
new location for the railroad had to be found at a safe 
height above the reservoir. Only two general locations 
were available, one on the west side of the canyon, and 
the other on the east side. In either case, preliminary 
Studies showed that the relocated line must start at Red- 
ding to secure the required distance in which to obtain 
the higher elevation without exceeding existing ruling 
grades. 

Illustration IV shows the profile that was actually ob- 
tained for the east-side line. From this it will be noted 
that a continuous supporting grade was necessary from 
Redding to the Pit river in order to clear the reservoir 
water at the height desired. The ruling grade in this 
distance of 14 miles is 0.9 per cent ; then follows a stretch 
of 0.4 per cent grade over the Pit River bridge. It was 
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necessary to continue to ascend for a distance of 3.4 
miles on a gradient of 0.74 per cent to obtain the con- 
trolling summit elevation of 1208 at Tunnel 7; the sub- 
grade at this point being 143 ft. above reservoir level. 
Following this, a descending grade of 0.5 per cent ex- 
tends for a distance of 6.5 miles to a crossing of the Sac- 
ramento river. The terrain northward then makes neces- 
sary 3.5 miles of 0.75 per cent ascending grade, and 
thence a descending grade of 0.5 per cent for a distance 
of 2.1 miles to a connection with the constructed line near 
Delta. The ruling grades resulting are 0.9 northbound 
and 0.5 southbound, with maximum curvature of 4 deg. 
Sidings and tunnels have grades compensated by flat- 
tening. 


West-Side Line Rejected 


When the line change around the reservoir was first 
officially reported upon to President Hoover by the army 
engineers, a preliminary survey was made on the west 
side of the river, and was recommended. However, I 
was not able to concur in this recommendation and did 
not accept the line by reason of our intimate knowledge 
of the situation that prevails on the west side of the river 
as to terrain, runoff and unstable hillsides, the latter 
being due to the fact that vegetation over a large part of 
the area had been killed by smelter smoke from copper 
mines that had operated in this territory. 

The California state engineer was handling the project 
at that time and our various conferences on the problem 
resulted in the railroad taking a contract to make a close 
preliminary survey for a line on the east side of the river. 
This finally resulted in the railroad location as now being 
built. The unsatisfactory conditions mentioned with re- 
gard to the proposed: west-side line did not exist on the 
east side. Here, with the line located practically on the 
tops of the ridges, the water problem, due to torrential 
storms which are characteristic in this territory, became 
a problem of easy control. On the other hand, there was 
the very forbidding problem of crossing the Pit river 





VIII—This Pier of the Pit River Bridge Is 358 Ft. High, and 
90 Ft. by 95 Ft. Square at the Base 
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arm of the new reservoir, and there were other bridge 
crossings to make over the upper Sacramento arm of 
the reservoir. Two viaducts over minor arms of the 
reservoir were also necessary. Furthermore, the cross- 
ing of the Sacramento and bottom lands at the start of 
the line, at Redding, was no small job. 

The Pit river crossing was made possible when study 
developed that it was desirable, and practically neces- 





IX—The New Rail, Distributed Alongside by Trucks, Was Set 
in Place by a Burro Crane 


sary, for the relocated state highway to cross the Pit 
river arm of the reservoir, which led highway and rail- 
road engineers to get together on a joint crossing. The 
east-side line also presented a more favorable location 
than the west-side line with respect to tunnels, not-with- 
standing the knowledge that 12 tunnels, aggregating 
19,070 ft. in length, would be necessary, as the individual 
tunnels would be shorter (an important matter in oper- 
ating over a single-track ruling mountain grade) and 
the combined length much less. 

An agreement was consummated between the United 
States Reclamation Service and the Southern Pacific, 
whereby the Federal agency was to construct a railroad 
upon the surveyed location, conforming to the plans and 
standards of the railroad and acceptacle to its chief engi- 
neer, following the completion of which, the new road 
was to become the property of the railroad. In turn, 
the railroad was to surrender all right and title to the 
existing railroad between a point near Redding and a 
point near Delta, approximately 37 miles. 

Plans and specifications having been prepared and ac- 
cepted in detail by both parties, the reclamation engi- 
neers proceeded to let contracts for the various portions 
of the work in the order of their importance and conform- 
ing to an orderly sequence of performance. Recognizing 
that several years would be required to construct the 
new railroad, during which time the existing line must 
remain in service without interfering with the progress 
of the dam construction, one of the first steps in the line 
change project was the building of a line diversion tun- 
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nel beneath the site of the west abutment of the dam. 
This tunnel, 1821 ft. in length, was holed through solid 
rock (classed as Copley meta andesite), a safe distance 
below the cut to be excavated for the dam foundation, 
and thus, throughout the period of the new line construc- 
tion, has permitted normal train operation without hold- 
ing up work on the dam. After railroad operation has 
been transferred to the new line, the tunnel will be used 
as a by-pass for the water of the Sacramento during a 
certain stage in the dam construction. 


Grading and Culvert Work 


Constructing of the new line for the first 13 miles out 
of Redding was easy going for a mountain country, 
although there were fills 75 ft. high and cuts as deep. In 
the next mile there are two tunnels, each about % mile 
in length; then the high bridge spanning the Pit River 
canyon. 

Heavy work was then encountered, involving tunnels 
and extremely high rock cuts and fills on steep slopes; 
some fills extending into the reservoir water, which re- 
quired special consideration and involved sluiced-rock 
construction. This section of unusual conditions termi- 
nates at a crossing of the Sacramento river. Beyond 
this point the line follows the west bank of the river for 
several miles, with shallow fills‘and cuts. Then, a more 
difficult terrain is encountered, involving two tunnels 
and two river crossings, which is characterized by dii- 
ficult sidehill grading and conflict with the operated line. 

The total grading on the relocated line will amount 
to 5,780,000 cu. yd., an average of 192,660 cu. yd. per 
mile ; the unit average cost being approximately 32 cents, 
from a low of 19 cents to a high of 36 cents, not includ- 
ing tunnel excavation and approach cuts. Total tunnel 
excavation was 400,350 cu. yd., at an average cost of 
$5.45. Approach cut excavation cost as high as 95 cents. 
Tractor rooters were used successfully to break up shale 
and rock. 

Excavated material was transported by scraper carry- 
alls and was deposited and compacted in the fills in hori- 
zontal layers. These carryalls ranged in capacity from 
12 to 20 cu. yd. at the start of the job, to 25 and 30 
cu. yd. later on as new equipment was _ purchased. 
Crawler shovels, both electric and Diesel-powered, and 
trucks of 12 to 25 cu. yd. capacity, were used for rock 
work. Where powder was used, the drilling was done 
by air-operated wagon drills. Generally, cut slopes were 
established 1 to 1, but many cuts were sloped 1% to 1, 
as the nature of material and dip of strata made neces- 
sary. A\ll fills were compacted, and when I say com- 
pacted, I mean compacted, because the Reclamation engi- 
neers in charge of the work were experts at this, with 
much previous experience, and carried out the work in 
a most scientific and conscientious manner. 


12 Tunnels 


Tunnel construction is always interesting; I presume 
by reason of the unknown and unseen condition always 
ahead. Geologically, there are always many surprises, 
and water or no water is known only after the heading 
is holed through. The problem of future maintenance 
is one that must be dealt with, and is not very well under- 
stood by many. Under my supervision, there are 237,- 
377 lin. ft., or 45 miles, of tunnels to be maintained on 
the Southern Pacific; and varied, indeed, are our exper!- 
ences. For example, we were engaged in concreting 4 
certain tunnel on April 17, 1906, when the so-called 
San Francisco earthquake occurred. The San Adreas 
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fault passed through this tunnel, and with the quake, it 
was cut in two and the two halves shifted with respect 
to the center line. Smoke and gas conditions prevail in 
some tunnels and not in others. Locomotive drivers slip 
in tunnels more than outside; rail and fastenings corrode 
and track maintenance is excessive. Knowing of these 
conditions, the following principles of control were in- 
corporated in the Shasta line change tunnels: 

(1)—The avoidance of a crossing of a known and 
active fault line; (2) flatten or compensate the grade 
line; (3) avoid excessive length; (4) take care of water ; 
(5) establish a good subgrade; and (6) provide greater 
sectional area if unfavorable gas and smoke conditions 
are expected to exist. 

Twelve tunnels, with a combined length of 19,070 ft., 
have been necessary on the new line. The shortest tun- 
nel is No. 6, which is 745 ft. long; the longest are No. 1 
and 2, 2,719 and 2,691 ft., respectively. The width of 
tunnels between sidewalls is 17 ft. on tangent and 18 ft. 
on curves. The height above top of rail is 22 ft. 6 in., 
except that those tunnels more than 1,700 ft. in length 
were made 24 ft. high for reasons stated previously. 

Tunnel No. 2 was made 1 ft. wider than the other 
tunnels to permit the construction of a gauntlet track 
through it. This gauntlet track has a turnout connection 
with the main track at the south end of the tunnel and 
joins with a second track or siding north of the tunnel, 
on the Pit River bridge, no switch being employed at the 
north end of the tunnel. This arrangement was adopted 
because it was considered extremely hazardous to locate 
a switch for the bridge siding in the short space between 
the tunnel’s north portal and the bridge, as a derailed 
locomotive or car would be deflected by the turnout rails 
directly into the end post of the bridge truss. 

The construction methods employed by the four con- 
tractors on the tunnel work were quite similar. In 10 
of the tunnels, a complete upper heading was carried 
through from face to face before the lower bench was 
removed. In Tunnels No. 1 and 2, on the other hand, 
which were holed through hard rock, full-face excava- 
tion methods were used, except in the first breaking 
underground at the portals to firm rock. Steel H-beam 
plumb posts, wall plates and arch ribs were used through- 
out the tunnels, the posts and ribs being spaced on vary- 
ing centers, depending upon ground conditions. All of 
the tunnels were lined with reinforced concrete, on con- 
crete footings and curbs, the lining reinforcing being 
spaced 12 in. vertically and 18 in. horizontally. 

Steel forms were used in the lining work and the con- 
crete in the side walls and arches was placed by pneu- 
matic guns. The concrete in the footings and curbs, on 
the other hand, was poured into place. The thickness 
of the concrete lining in the various tunnels varies from 
6 in. in Tunnel 1 to 27 in. in certain of the other tun- 
nels, the average thickness being about 12 in. 


Eight Bridges 


There are eight bridges on the relocated line, support- 
ing approximately 214 miles of track. Four across the 
Sacramento, one the Pit, and three are over tributaries 
of the Sacramento; all carry the railroad over reservoir 
waters except the First crossing of the Sacramento, at 
Redding, which is the longest, being 4,350 ft. long, with 
a maximum height of 101 ft. The length and height of 
the other seven bridges are as follows: 


3,588 ft.; Max. height 500 ft. 
1,028 ft.; Max. height 181 ft. 
1,391 ft.; Max. height 167 ft. 
1,040 ft.; Max. height 206 ft. 

581 ft.; Max. height 160 ft. 


Pit crossing 
O’Brien Creek 
Salt Creek 
2nd crossing 
Doney creek 
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758 ft.; Max. height 100 ft. 
308 ft.; Max. height 67 ft. 


MR CU kk ees ves 
4th crossing 
Total length—13,044 ft. 
Equal to 2.47 miles 


The Pit River bridge, with a double deck and height 
of 500 ft. above low water, is the most outstanding of 
the bridge structures on the new line. The maximum 
length of the bridge at the top, or highway, level, is 3,588 
ft. However, its length at the railroad level is 2,758 it., 
shorter because at the north end the railroad deflects to 
the west on a massive sluiced rock fill roadbed, while the 
highway swings to the east of the railroad on a series of 
four approach girder spans. The bridge proper involves 
a center cantilever span 630 ft. long, flanked by 497-ft. 
anchor spans. The other spans in the bridge include 
three approximately 280 ft. long and two approximately 
140 ft. long. 

Piers 3 and 4 are the largest and about the same size. 
Pier 4 is 358 ft. high, 90 ft. by 95 ft. square at the base, 
and 15 ft. by 48 ft. square at the bridge seat. This and 
the other piers were designed earthquake resisting by a 
new formula, which takes into consideration the fact that 
they will be surrounded by water on all four sides. Shak- 
ing table experiments and accelerograms of actual earth- 
quakes were used, instead of an assumption of a fixed 
percentage of gravity. Water uplift on the piers was 
also taken into account. 


Sluiced Rock Fill 


One of the outstanding features of the Pit River bridge 
is the sluiced rock fill which forms the north railroad 
approach to the bridge. At this end of the bridge a 
peculiar problem between the highway and railroad pre- 
sented itself. The railroad location carries the line to 
the west through massive rock cuts, while the highway 
location, by reason of control points as to grade further 
north, deflects to the east, thus passing over and away 
from the railroad while still on the bridge. It was de- 
sirable to carry the railroad embankment out into the 
reservoir area a considerable distance to the south of the 
highway abutment, the top of which was about 60 ft. 
above the railroad grade. 

To do this called for a fill surrounded on three sides 
by water. A natural shelf of the hillside, together with 
the availability of suitable rock, led to the decision to 
make a sluiced rock fill. This fall, constructed of large 
rock and fines, was built up in five-foot layers, the fines 
being sluiced into the voids under high hose pressure. 
The original material on the site of the fill was deeply 
trenched to secure anchorage for the rock. The slopes 
provided are 134 to 1. At the fillet contacts of the fill 
with the hillsides, concrete grout was poured into the 
rip-rap for a distance and depth of 10 ft., and drains 
were placed where necessary. 


Track Laying 


The agreement between the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the railroad provided that the railroad, with its own 
track laying equipment and experienced forces, lay and 
ballast the track, construct telegraph, telephone and sig- 
nal lines, and install signal and centralized traffic control 
systems. The track-laying program was organized to 
follow up the completed grade from both the south and 
north ends, on the premises of being able to deliver the 
bridge steel and equipment to the various bridges for 
progressive erection, the last, in order, being the Pit 
River crossing. 

Under the procedure adopted, a material yard was 
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established at Redding for the work at the south end and 
a similar yard was established at Smithson for the work 
at the north end. Later, other yards were provided as 
the rail heads advanced. 

The sequence of distributing the track materials has 
been as follows: The rails were hauled out on the new 
grade in trucks and were placed on the shoulder of the 
subgrade, well toward the outside, both rails being placed 
on the same side, except in tunnels. Next followed the 
ties, which were handled by rope slings in bundles of 12, 
there being two bundles to each rail length. The ties 
were placed on top of the rails and at right angles to 
them. Angle bars were distributed, a pair to each rail 
end, and joint plates were placed with the angle bars. 
Intermediately following, tie plates were unloaded in con- 
venient piles on the side of the roadbed opposite the 
rail, along with spikes, bolts and anti-creepers. 

This method of distribution left a sufficient width of 
roadway in the center of the roadbed, both on the fills 
and through cuts, to permit the operation of trucks and 
automobiles. In tunnels, a different method of distribu- 
tion has been necessary; the rails were laid on top of 
the concrete curbs and the ties and other track materials 
were handled by hand and placed next to the walls of 
the tunnels. This, again, allowed a driveway through 
the tunnels. 

Whenever it was dectded to lay track between any 
two points, such as between isolated bridges, a Burro 
crane, and an air compressor for furnishing air for pneu- 
matic spikers and a bolting machine, were hauled to the 
point desired by trucks. A gang of men, with tie tongs, 
preceded the Burro crane and placed the ties on the 
subgrade in their proper position. Following them, 
another gang placed the tie plates on the ties, or on the 
. gage plates provided on all ties on curves. Other men 
hung the angle bars on the rails with one bolt. The 
Burro crane then laid the rails on the tie plates and was 
followed by men bolting. These men tightened one bolt 
with hand wrenches and placed the other three bolts 
finger tight. Gagers then followed, spiking four ties per 
rail length to exact gage, by hand, and following them 
were other men, with short-handle hammers, setting 
spikes and tapping them down about ¥% in. into the ties. 
Next caine the air compressor and men with pneumatic 
spiking hammers, who drove these spikes into place, and 
then followed two other men with a pneumatic bolting 
machine, who set up the bolts in the angle bars. Other 
men followed, applying anti-creepers and tightening the 
bolts on the gage plates. 

All material for main track switches, including switch 
ties, was laid as the gang came to switch locations, such 
material having been distributed previously on the grade 
by trucks. Switches which were not necessary for work- 
train operation were spiked, while others, which had to 
be used by the work-train, were equipped with switch 
stands, pending the time when power-operated switch 
machines would be installed in connection with the cen- 
tralized traffic control system. Prior to laying the new 
rail, all rail ends were chamfered with a file, and just 
ahead of track laying, the rail ends and angle bars were 
greased. 


Ballasting 


The ballast for the track was hauled in by work train 
from a slag pit at Kennet, Cal. For the first two lifts, 
the track was raised with a power jack and the ballast 
was shovel tamped. The first raise was approximately 
5 in., and after permitting considerable work-train traffic, 
a second raise of 3 or 4 in. was made, bringing the track 
to the top of the rail stakes. Following further work- 
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train traffic, which usually caused the track to settle from 
1 to 1% in., a final raise was made with hand-operated 
jacks and pneumatic tie tampers. Then, the gang shaped 
the ballast and subgrade shoulders to exact standard. 

In tunnels, portable electric lighting outfits were used 
to furnish illumination for track work and for unload- 
ing work trains. The portable plant was placed on the 
end of one of the ballast cars and lights were strung along 
the sides of the cars in the train. On the bridges, the 
track work was done by the different contractors, who 
installed the decks and laid the rail. 

When a few miles of the new rail had been laid on 
the grade from each end, the railroad work was picketed 
by outside labor organizations, and operations stopped. 
This resulted in the railroad being relieved of its contrac- 
tional obligation to lay and ballast the track. In time 
the work was resumed by a contractor and, under rail- 
road engineering supervision, is being completed substan- 
tially in the manner which has been described. Con- 
tractors are now also constructing telegraph and signal 
pole lines, stringing wires and installing the C. T. C. 
system. 

The preparation of all plans and specifications for the 
work described, and general direction over it, is under 
S. O. Harper, chief engineer of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The work was commenced under the late R. F. 
Walter, chief engineer of the Bureau. The Bureau's 
engineers on the Pacific Coast, who are actually carrying 
out the work are Ralph Lowry, construction engineer for 
the Shasta dam and railroad relocation; R. M. Snell, in 
direct charge of the railroad construction; and C. M. 
Jackson, chief inspector, assisted in soil stabilization 
work by H. M. Crowell. W. R. Young was supervising 
engineer for the Central Valley project up to the time of 
assuming the position of assistant chief engineer of the 
Bureau, at Denver. 





Johns Hopkins Confers Degree on Daniel Willard 


President Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on the Baltimore & Ohio 
chairman on June 3. Mr. Willard has been a member of the board otf 
trustees of the university since 1914 and president of the board since 1926. 
The list of men and women who have been so honored by Johns Hopkins 
is “relatively small,” as was pointed out in the course of the presentation. 
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The Country Elevator is the Crux of the Wheat Movement as 
Storage Space Becomes Scarce 


HROUGH the use of extraordinary measures in 
getting empties back to the wheat-loading lines and 
by complete co-operation among themselves, the 
railways are in readiness to handle the winter wheat crop, 
which, according to all estimates, will be unusually large 
this year. The first carload of new winter wheat arrived 
in Kansas City on June 3, but the harvest has been 
delayed this year because of wet weather and the rush 
is not expected to begin until about June 15. As of 
June 8, the seven principal railways in the Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas territory involved had more than 
21,000 box cars on storage tracks immediately available 
for use and an increase to about 25,000 available box cars 
was expected by June 15. Since May 1, more than 
29,000 box cars have been returned to the home roads 
in the West by the eastern and southern carriers. 
To accomplish this result, a series of extraordinary 
measures has been necessary. By means of a large num- 
ber of meetings of various sorts, but all bearing on the 
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for Wheat Crop 


Lack of elevator storage 
will be limiting factor 
rather than any break- 
down in transportation 


general subject of handling the wheat movement; by the 
issuance of special orders by the Car Service division ; 
and by co-operation between railways, it has been pos- 
sible to make adequate preparations for the gigantic task 
of moving the wheat. However, as has been brought 
out in a series of joint meetings of railways, shippers, 
grain elevator men and representatives of government 
agencies, the problem this year is not so much one of 
adequate transportation facilities as it is of adequate 
space where the wheat may be stored after it is harvested. 


Elevators Unusually Crowded 


The Commodity Credit Corporation has under its con- 
trol more wheat by far than any other single agency 
ever attempted to handle. In the seven-state winter 
wheat area alone, it has 120,000,000 bushels under loan, 
of which 20 to 22 millions are in farm storage and the 
balance in elevators. The estimated total for the entire 
wheat territory is 185 million bushels. This represents 
grain held under the government loan plan and consists 
of a sizeable percentage of the 1940 crop. The farmers 
to whom loans were made had the privilege of redeeming 
their wheat up to May 10, 1941, and, as a result, the 
government could not take title to this grain until that 
date and had to keep it in storage in the terminal and 
sub-terminal elevators through the winter. Even after 
the wheat was released, the cumbersome paper work re- 
quired by the government in the operations of the C. C. 
C. has delayed shipments badly. 

The C. C. C. is now endeavoring to move 40 million 
bushels of this wheat; 15 million bushels to Gulf ports 
and 25 million to the eastern seaboard. When, however, 
it is considered that warehouse receipts were issued by 
the government for as little as two bushels, and it is 
necessary to find, classify and assemble an average of 
about 20 warehouse receipts per car shipped, some idea 
of the magnitude of the task before the C. C. C. may be 
obtained. Further, all such receipts must clear through 
the Federal Reserve bank, an added complication and, 
as a matter of fact, the last of the warehouse receipts on 
the wheat released on May 10 were not cleared and 
delivered to the C. C. C. until the afternoon of June 3. 
This has delayed shipping the grain which is now clut- 
tering up the mid-western elevators. 


What the Situation Is 


The meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board at Wichita, Kan., on June 4, concerned itself 
largely with the wheat movement. At this meeting, a 
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spokesman for the grain trade, Frank Theis, president 
of the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., described the current situation. 

The Kansas territory elevators on May 10, Mr. Theis 
said, had vacant space for 72,800,000 bushels, out of a 
total capacity of 166,000,000 bushels. As of Saturday, 
May 31, there was space for 77,858,000 bushels available, 
a gain of more than 5 million bushels. That gain, how- 
ever, was mostly at country elevators, the terminal and 
sub-terminal elevators showing only 656,000 bushels in- 
creased space. The net result is that the terminal and 
sub-terminal elevators are about 42 per cent vacant and 
the country elevators 57 per cent. 


Mr. Theis quoted the last available statistics as fol- 
lows: 
Per Cent 
Elevators at: Vacant 
PM eer Shc a scious cael es sis Dale oss Sw SIO EES WIE OTT 54 
RS ara rer ne ere ee a in Seo ret Wr ree PCR Cn 57 
SE RR eee ee eR ere te Rao act ee eee 54 
Pe INR 2s os sack a eioetc eas a's wis Beas oleioa Gn ora thie 7s wis a lsIaia tes 61 
ES cine Oss) RAGS SEEN SEMAN suse ates wis Salem eee eas 46 
MMR ere eS crits Ne a ce aise lp A taunt ie lpiens SG Sa wk ta a Cee ete ISTE 61 
UR T= 5 515s Ole pe Siniceis Ske bare owe tis OIF a Rt nee ieee Seta he KF 
Wallington Oe Fe ee EO ee ee PERT been 64 
ENTERS is chic aa Sac e epee es EASES S0 ae Soe kee inc 62 
PERRO RONEN, lV ivixalncors oioa-s ce cislates owe sacle ex oe veh weiss Ge eins ee als 30 


He described the Kansas City situation as unique for 
this time of year, pointing out that, as of March 24, the 
elevators there had 17 million bushels of vacant space as 
against 19 million now. However, the Kansas City Ter- 
minal has lost 865,000 bushels of space since May 10. 
Mr. Theis stated further : 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation has taken over 
between 85 and 90 million bushels of wheat in Kansas 
City alone. Of this, 14 millions is destined eventually 
to move to Gulf ports, 13 million to the Central States 
_ area, and between 10 and 25 millions (nobody knows 
which) to the eastern seaboard. The entire plan and 
mechanics for handling this wheat needs revamping. It 
is cumbersome and unwieldy, and, if continued, will re- 
sult in a breakdown of the whole structure.” 

Referring specifically to the “bottle-neck” storage sit- 
uation existing in Kansas City, Mr. Theis said that, a 
few days before, the movement of about 3%4 million 
bushels of wheat from Kansas City to the eastern sea- 
board had begun, after about 15 days delay owing to the 
cumbersome methods imposed on the C. C. C. by the 
government. He cautioned the grain men not to expect 
the railways to move or the elevators to handle and 
store the entire 1941 crop at once. He stated that 
much new storage space was under construction to be 
available July 1, and emphasized the need for greater 
farm storage. “There is nothing to get panicky about,” 
he concluded, “in storing wheat on the ground. At least 
one of Kansas’ most successful growers habitually stores 
a large portion of his crop on the ground, with no bad 
results whatever.” 

Mr. Theis stated that finite everything, there was 
no reason for hysteria as to the winter wheat movement. 
He cited the total crops in the seven winter wheat states 
for several years past and compared these with this year’s 
estimated harvest of 375 million bushels in that area. 
Both the 1937 and 1938 crops were practically that large 
and, as recently as 1931, a winter wheat harvest of 
506,289,000 bushels was handled without a breakdown. 
He warned that co-operation between all the agencies 
involved was vitally necessary, but stated that, so far, 
this co-operation had been forthcoming and promised 
to continue. 

At the Wichita meeting representatives of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation outlined the steps that or- 
ganization is taking to relieve the situation. The num- 
ber of employees in the Kansas City office has been 
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increased from 80 to more than 250 and the office is open 
for 16 hr. or more daily in an effort to wade through 
the mountains of paper work in- moving the greatest 
wheat carry-over in history. 

It was stated that 1,250,000 bushels of this 1940 crop 
had been moved through Milwaukee for lake movement 
east and 385,000 bushels for storage. Including wheat 
now enroute, 1,640,000 bushels have been shipped to the 
eastern seaboard. The Central States area has received 
5,500,000 bushels, the Gulf ports 6 million bushels, in- 
terior Texas points 2,212,000 bushels and 700,000 bushels 
have been shipped to Mexico under the export subsidy 
arrangement with that country. Arrangements have 
also been made with Canada to move as much Canadian 
grain as possible from the lake elevators in the U. S. to 
make room for some of the government-loan grain. 

As of May 31, grain markets where more than a mil- 
lion bushels of vacant storage space was available, out- 
side the Southwest territory, were as follows: 


PR CNNTEGNA OMG. won. oie vaio prea eroietes eee ietere ce ets olaw o srsieie tee Cieuls 10,664,000 
PENNE I ooo a, aiialoi'coratgo aie Soar orate ate prs waite eis elie h eis nw Meters 18,648,000 
OSS |) ER ee als AAO Per Ara cee Ree RIOR SOR COC 12,462,000 
ire RUN RNN S o5 o: wa. 5 tot orp oun oe ot aente ress ttel 9.0 0b al cau CCIW LoS ofars 1,282,000 
MPP RERE EN NRWINN 005 55 cau, 5 c0l gtd aNG ee Silos ai ehl Gia g w <a ors oar ra oie Berg ata 10,564,000 
SONRIIEIRS UIEL,. oo: i:5: 0s ae Rare oe a ee oainlo 6 cise Sr sieipsieloe eleeieen 1,360,000 
UN MRNRNCIE MINTER, 5 o.c' a « c0sorvavelor eal oiorele! rele 'e sieve. s:sinine- a auere si onieraele 3,648,000 
1S SSS TE Sy ee recat ay ene ere mere rar scr 36,526,000 
New og La. a Ged DRE ISO aT Cea eo 2,202,000 
ITE pS ES Oke, ia eae rece Sr ary Accents Teme eRe erie ee 5,083,000 
Peoria, 1 Eee Nati SEER GNOME NOME ek A AS NIT 1,501,000 
PUNTER SINE ES) as vis: 5 6 ono ole ooo aev bral i he we F alelo Oi es ONE eh 4,344,000 


The Railways’ Part 


The railways have been co-operating in the formation 
of local committees in all the terminals for “the gath- 
ering and dissemination of information concerning wheat 
transportation and storage.” These consist of railway 
men, and representatives of wheat shippers, grain eleva- 
tors, millers and the Commodity Credit’ Corporation. 
Their purpose is to keep everyone involved in the wheat 
harvest, movement and storage currently informed as to 
the entire situation and to anticipate and alleviate bottle- 
necks at terminal markets. In addition to membership 
on these committees, every railway in the wheat load- 
ing territory is prepared to supervise the car supply and 
movement more closely and more efficiently than ever 
before. 

In May, the railways were called upon to handle much 
more carry-over wheat than usual, this traffic showing 
about 200 per cent increase over 1940 on most of the 
wheat-loading lines. To prevent a dissipation of the 
stocks of empty cars, the railways endeavored to find 
out the destination when cars were ordered, so that 
foreign empties could be used for wheat loading in the 
direction of home. A large part of the wheat loaded in 
May moved for only relatively short distances. When, 
however, the long hauls (Kansas City-Baltimore for ex- 
ample) began, arrangements were made for operation in 
solid trainloads and immediate return of the empties, so 
as to insure a quick turnaround of the cars and protect 
the empty supply in the field for the 1941 crop loading. 


L. M. Betts Describes Situation 


At the Wichita meeting previously referred to, L. M. 
Betts, manager, closed car section, Car Service division, 
A. A. R., described what the railways and the division 
have been doing to insure that car shortages will not 
occur, as follows: 

“Unusual complications attending the movement of 
the winter wheat crop in the southwest this year afford 
the railroads the opportunity to demonstrate that they 
are organized to meet emergencies and are capable of 
acting as a unit to solve a national transportation prob- 
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lem. The complications involved consist primarily of 
the concurrence of a near record production of new 
wheat; a record carry-over of old wheat; an attempt to 
move a large volume of this old wheat from the terri- 
tory where it was raised and held under government 
loan to distant storage immediately on the eve of the 
current harvest, if not in fact overlapping that harvest, 
and a general level of traffic of all sorts, national defense 
and general business already exceeding the peak levels 
of any year since 1930, when the big depression really 
began. 

“These difficulties have been on the horizon for some 
time, but have been growing in size and intensity with 
closer approach. Early in April a program was instituted 
for a comprehensive relocation of western box cars to 
home territory, designed to increase the supply in western 
territory by 25,000 cars by June 15. In May, the most 
drastic order ever issued by the Car Service Division 
requires the immediate return of western box cars to 
home roads from eastern and southern territory without 
even allowing the customary privilege of loading them to 
the owner. These measures are taken to insure building 
up the supply of cars in the southwest in sufficient volume 
to protect the initial loading of new wheat to market, re- 
gardless of what other requirements of commerce and 
industry must be met at the same time. 

“All of these orders and regulations governing the 
handling and distribution of cars are issued and super- 
vised by an organization voluntarily set up by the rail- 
roads with no legal or governmental status and no power 
of enforcement of their decrees except by agreement ; yet 
it may be truthfully said that the enforcement accom- 
plished is as complete and adequate as it could have been 
under any sort of legal compulsion. 

“By reason of these orders, there has been accom- 
plished a marked increase in the supply of box cars on 
western railroads. As of May 15, at the end of the first 
month of the operation of the first or “quota” order, 
western roads reported an increase of 14,545 box cars on 
line. This was before any effect could be felt of the more 
drastic of the two orders. A daily tally of 11 important 
western grain loading railroads shows, from May 1 to 
29, an increase of 21,248 in the number of plain or ordi- 
nary box cars on line of the type used for grain. The 
southwestern roads that will handle the first movement 
of the new crop are all engaged in a program of storing 
box cars, prepared for grain loading, at country stations 
in the grain belt ready for instant loading. As of May 
29, the seven principal roads reported a total of 18,262 
such cars on hand, compared with 14,983 on the same 
date last year. 

“The achievement of this substantial increase in box 
car supply was made in the face of serious adverse fac- 
tors. Not only are the railroads handling a volume of 
general traffic exceeding all recent peak levels, but since 
May 1, and mounting at an increasing daily rate there- 
after, there is also being loaded a volume of old grain— 
wheat and corn—from storage points in the southwest to 
other territories that is unprecedented for this time of 
the year. To date, 18,352,481 bushels (about 10,500 car- 
loads) of 1940 wheat have been ordered shipped from 
southwestern storage alone. Besides this, a large volume 
of old corn has been similarly moved. All of this grain 
has been under government loan which on maturity was 
surrendered to the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
liquidation. In addition, because of the enactment of leg- 
islation increasing the loan value of wheat next year, the 
general market has been strong and much so-called “free” 
wheat (not under loan) has been flowing into commer- 
cial channels. Were it not for this unusual volume of old 
grain now moving, a much greater number of grain cars 
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would be reported in storage. Nevertheless, they are 
available in western territory for further grain loading as 
needed. 

“Much apprehension exists as to the adequacy of stor- 
age space for the new crop when harvest begins. Mani- 
festly, the crop will be unusually large. While the May 
1 estimate of the Department of Agriculture for the coun- 
try as a whole of 653,105,000 bushels is only about 10 
per cent over last year’s about average crop, railroad car 
supply problems are not predicated on over-all condi- 
tions. In the southwestern area of principal production, 
three of the most important winter wheat states—Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas—show a combined increase of 
nearly one-third, with a 62 per cent increase in Texas. 
In this area, the crop seems quite certain to be exceeded 
only by the all-time record of 1931. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, this would be welcome news to all interests con- 
cerned—the producer, the grain warehouseman and the 
railroads—but with present storage capacity largely oc- 
cupied, a serious question arises as to what disposition 
can be made of the new wheat after harvest. 

“In 20 principal interior markets on May 24, with a 
public storage capacity of 327,768,000 bushels, space was 
74.1 per cent full after deducting the usual 10 per cent 
for working space. In 11 important markets of the south- 
west, where the new crop movement will be starting in a 
few days, net space in public elevators was 76.2 per cent 
full. Information is not at the moment available as to 
space in country elevators in the southwest except in 
Kansas where a complete survey as of the same date, in- 
cluding the lower Missouri River markets of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Missouri, shows 49.2 per cent of 
net capacity of country elevators and 64.0 per cent of 
net capacity of terminal and sub-terminal elevators filled. 
The latter figure includes private as well as public 
stocks. 

“Much has been said in the press about the winter 
wheat movement being a test of the ability of the rail- 
roads to meet the exacting needs of transportation and 
avoid the threat of government operation. It would be 
interesting to consider in just what respect government 
operation could have done a better job than the railroads 
have done in making preparations for this crop. While 
the test of adequate car supply is yet ahead, it is a fair 
statement that adequate preparations have been made as 
well as any operation, government or otherwise, could 
have done. It is a fair statement that the railroads are 
prepared to handle all the grain from the country pro- 
ducing districts that can be accommodated promptly with 
terminal or sub-terminal storage. It is a fair statement 
that the railroads have no surplus cars to supply for any 
form of grain storage, either deliberate or as a result of 
accumulations at markets or abuse of reconsignment or 
diversion privileges. It is fair warning to issue that so 
far as is in any degree possible, embargoes or other means 
will be fully used to curb any tendency to the holding of 
cars under load of any commodity at any point and for 
any reason. 

“We believe that we will have the unstinted co-opera- 
tion of all interests concerned in the handling of the grain 
crop this year. The Department of Agriculture has been 
working actively to assist in any way practicable in al- 
leviating present difficult conditions. The state commit- 
tees it has appointed, through which we will have the 
active support of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and all factors of the grain and milling trade, 
will be most helpful. The state inspection departments 
can always be relied upon to do their part in full mea- 
sure. The terminal grain committees of the shippers ad- 
visory boards will be our mainstay. By working to- 


(Continued on page 1069) 








Superintendents 





The Problems Involved in Handling Today’s Heavy 
Traffic Were Discussed at the Superintendents’ Meeting 


Hold 





“Brass Tacks’ Convention 


Operating men consider subjects of immediate, current 
interest in 47th annual meeting at Chicago 


HE 47th annual convention of the American Asso- 

; ciation of Railroad Superintendents, held at the 

Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on June 3, 4 and 5, was 
characterized by the practicality and timeliness of the 
addresses and reports and by the largest attendance in 
recent years, with 300 railway men registered, including 
more than 200 members. Every address and report and 
the discussion that followed were concerned with the 
superintendent’s problems of today and the immediate 
future when rail transportation promises to be put to its 
most crucial test. The meetings were presided over by 
President F. B. Whitman, superintendent, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, St. Joseph, Mo. 

The superintendents were welcomed to Chicago by 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age. The annual 
luncheon was attended by more than 500 members and 
guests, who were addressed by C. H. Buford, vice-presi- 
dent, A. A. R. Other addresses were presented by Ralph 
Budd, president, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
transportation commissioner of the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense; O. W. Esch- 
bach, dean, Northwestern Technological Institute ; Har- 
vey Marmaduke, director, employee suggestion system, 
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Illinois Central; F. W. Curtis, superintendent safety, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western; and W. S. Topping, 
chief inspector, bureau of explosives, A. A. R., Wash- 
ington. A special symposium on car supply was par- 
ticipated in by W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car Service 
division, A. A. R., Washington; Lawrence Farlow, sec- 
retary, Farmers Grain Dealers Association, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, and H. E. Graham, general traffic manager, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Election of Officers 


P. M. Shoemaker, transportation assistant on the staff 
of the president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, was elected: president of the association for the com- 
ing year. Other officers elected were as follows: first 
vice-president, R. J. McDermott, assistant general super- 
intendent transportation, Missouri, St. Louis; second 
vice-president, E. C. Gegenheimer, superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania, Altoona, Pa.; third vice-president, G. T. Cole- 
man, general superintendent transportation, Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal, P. Q.; fourth vice-president, E. J. 
Stubbs, superintendent transportation, Erie, Cleveland, 
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Ohio; secretary-treasurer, F. O. Whiteman, Chicago 
(re-elected). 

R. O. Jensen, assistant superintendent, M. St. P. & 
S. S. M., was elected a director for one-year; and O. L. 
Gray, superintendent, A. T. & S. F.; O. W. Limestall, 
general superintendent, C R. I. & P.; and L. B. Kendall, 
superintendent, C. & N. W., were elected directors for 
three years. 

As customary, Chicago was selected as the place for 
the 1942 convention, to be held on May 12-14, 1942. 


Samuel O. Dunn Discusses Railway Situation 


In welcoming the association to Chicago, Mr. Dunn 
pointed out that we are confronted at the present time 
with a most interesting situation in the railroad industry. 
Owing to defense expenditures and other causes, the rail- 
ways are having a large increase in traffic, which will 
continue for some time. After a year of our participa- 
tion in the last war, government operation was adopted 
and the question is naturally raised as to whether this 
will occur again. On this question, no predictions can 
be made because the decision will rest entirely with one 
man. However, the contrast between the situation exist- 
ing in 1917-18 and in 1941 indicates that there will be 
no justification for such a step because of inability of 
the railroads to provide equipment or to render the 
service required. 

Mr. Dunn pointed out that, in January, 1917, the rail- 
ways reported an average shortage of 62,000 cars, in 
February, 110,000 cars, in March, 131,000 cars and in 
April, 145,000 cars. This compares with a net surplus 
of 125,000 cars in January of this year, 99,000 cars in 
February, and 77,000 cars in March. Mr. Dunn further 
outlined the difficulties under which the railways were 
operating in 1917, as the result of confused ordering 
and uncontrolled priority orders. 

He stated further that, to meet equipment demands, 
the railways bought 101 locomotives and 19,127 freight 
cars in May, 1941, the largest purchases in any one 
month for 12 years; that 520 locomotives and 62,760 
freight cars were bought in the first five months of 1941, 
an increase of 312 locomotives and 53,492 cars as com- 
pared with the same period in 1940; and that the pur- 
chase of 989 locomotives and 118,363 freight cars in the 
12 months ending June 1, 1941, exceeded the buying 
rate of 1929, 


Committee Reports 


The committee reports and several of the addresses 
which accompanied them will be abstracted fully in later 
issues of the Railway Age. They are summarized in the 
following resume. 


Personnel Problems 


The problems involved in the rapid increase in the 
number of employees necessary to handle the expanding 
traffic were dealt with in a committee report and two 
addresses. 

A committee of which R. O. Jensen, assistant super- 
intendent, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
Chicago, was chairman, reported on the selection and 
training of a competent yard force. The report dealt 
with all phases of the proper selection of terminal per- 
sonnel and recommended that only high-school grad- 
uates be hired, that yard employees be accepted as young 
as 18 years old, and that written instructions in the form 
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of a manual be issued covering all of the more important 
yard positions. 

O. W. Eschbach, dean, Northwestern Technological 
Institute, and former special assistant in the personnel 
department of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, supplemented the report with an address in 
which he described the methods used by that company a 
few years ago when it was suddenly confronted with the 
necessity of doubling the number of its employees in a 
short time. The problems of preparing for an adequate 
supervisory force in this highly technical industry must 
be similar to those in the equally complicated railway 
industry, Mr. Eschbach said, particularly since the prob- 
lem was also national in scope, involving localities that 
were widely distributed geographically. . 

“The first step,” Mr. Eschbach continued, “was to 
chart the number and type of jobs that promised to be 
available, since the number of people needed for super- 
visory or technical positions of reasonably high grade 
depends on two factors at least—the size of the organiza- 
tion and the rate at which it is growing.” Mr. Eschbach 
described the methods used in recruiting new graduates 
from colleges, but cautioned against any rigid rule against 
non-college men, saying: “There is much good material 
in character and brains floating around this country, 
without formal education beyond high school, that can 
be developed and I do not believe it is necessary to have 
a college education and a degree to hold a major super- 
visory position in American industry.” Mr. Eschbach 
also stated that a survey showed that the best results 
were obtained from men who were assigned to one spe- 
cific department and kept there, rather than from those 
who were permitted to drift around through various de- 
partments. : 

H. C. Marmaduke, manager, employees’ suggestion 
system, Illinois Central, described how, in 27 months 
operation of a suggested plan, the 30,000 employees of 
the I. C. sent in more than 38,000 suggestions, of which 
3,811, or 10 per cent, have been adopted and payments 
of $37,000 made to employees on the general basis of 
the money. saved by the suggestions. He also described 
how the interest of the employees was being maintained 
at a high level by posting the names of the winners at 
various strategic locations and by a constant stream of 
publicity in the form of placards, articles and slogans. 
The basis of the plan is rewarding the employees for 
their observation and ingenuity. In other words, the 
30,000 I. C. employees have put their 60,000 eyes and 
60,000 ears to work to the benefit of their railroad and 
themselves. 


Safety 


A committee under the chairmanship of R. C. Wil- 
liams, superintendent, Missouri Pacific, presented a re- 
port on practical means for securing compliance with 
operating rules and hence bring about greater safety. In 
its report, the committee recommends stressing operating 
rules at all times and the pursuance by the superinten- 
dents of definite plans of various sorts to see that this 
important feature of operation is constantly kept alive 
and interesting to employees. 

F. W. Curtis, superintendent safety, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, who is chairman of the train accident 
committee of the Safety section, A. A. R., then spoke on 
the cause behind train accidents, particularly those in- 
volving man. failures, which he said, were responsible 
for 37 per cent of all train accidents in 1939 and, for the 
first time in 20 years, exceeded equipment or track 
failures. 

W. S. Topping, chief inspector, Bureau of Explosives, 
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A. A. R., stated that the proper handling of explosive 
and inflammable material is particularly important at this 
time. He described in detail the correct procedure for 
the safe handling of tank cars loaded with inflammable 
liquids and what to do in cases of leakage or accidents. 


Other Committee Reports 


E. P. Reynolds, supervisor of merchandise service, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, headed a committee which reported 
on means for expediting the handling of waybills and 
car records at terminals and interchange points. In mod- 
ern railway practice, it was pointed out, it is no longer 
permissible to delay the movement of cars on the road 
and in terminals because of dilatory paper work, and this 
report outlined ways and means whereby such paper 
work may be speeded up and mechanized to obtain the 
desired result. Mr. Reynolds also distributed copies of 
the simplified unit bill of lading developed and recom- 
mended by the A. A. R., and described its use. 

W. Rogers, superintendent of telegraph, Missouri 
Pacific, then described the elaborate teletype installation 
on the M. P., which has the result of giving all yards 
through which cars will move complete advance informa- 
tion so that the work may be lined up in advance. He 
stated that some difficulties were encountered in educating 
officers and employees as to the advantages, but, once 
these were ironed out, the economies effected were ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

A committee of which S. F. McGranahan, assistant 
superintendent of transportation, Erie, was chairman, 
reported on the superintendent’s responsibility for 1. c. 1. 
traffic. The report pointed out how the superintendent 
has a definite responsibility for the following phases of 
1. c. 1. traffic: improved service to the public; sales effort ; 
line-haul truck service and rail-highway co-ordination ; 
improved methods of handling; and control of costs. 
The report then analyzed in detail what the superinten- 
dent could accomplish by attention to each of these sub- 
jects and stated that, with the present prospects of a 
material increase in 1. c. 1. traffic, study and attention are 
particularly necessary, to give shippers and receivers the 
maximum service, and, at the same time, bring in addi- 
tional revenue for the railways. 

A committee of which J. F. Shaffer, superintendent 
terminals, Chesapeake & Ohio, was chairman, reported 
on the cause and cure of rough handling of cars. This 
report placed the responsibility for rough handling square- 
ly on the superintendent, since the human factor is the 
key to the entire problem and stated that fast handling 
can be accomplished without rough handling, if the super- 
intendent sees to it that his men are properly educated. 
Joe Marshall, special representative, Freight Claim divi- 
sion, A. A. R., cited figures to prove the need for careful 
handling and the resultant effect on the railways’ pocket- 
book. E. J. League, inspector, Bureau of Explosives, A. 
A. R., cautioned the superintendents as to the careful 
handling of explosives, which are now moving in increas- 
ing quantities. 

C. C. Cunningham, superintendent, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, as chairman of a committee reported 
on the operating aspects of high-speed passenger service. 
This report presented an important study of the speeds 
at which such trains may be operated in various terri- 
tories; of the type of roadway and superelevation of 
curves necessary; of the dispatching and scheduling of 
such trains to reduce interference with other traffic as 
much as possible; of the proper signals; of the most 
efficient power and equipment; of handling the traffic; 
and of training the personnel. 

H. C. Munson, superintendent, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
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St. Paul & Pacific, as chairman of a committee presented 
a report on the operating aspects of maintenance of way 
activities. This report emphasized the necessity for co- 
operation between the operating and maintenance depart- 
ments, particularly in the scheduling of work and the 
ordering of materials. The report also recommended the 
use of certain off-track maintenance machinery and 
pointed to several practices, such as the improper blow- 
ing off of boilers and the use of sand that are injurious to 
the track structure. 

A committee of which A. F. McSweeney, superin- 
tendent freight transportation, Pennsylvania, was chair- 
man, reported on the superintendent’s responsibility for 
car hire. This report covered per diem; the problems 
brought about by national defense traffic; and methods 
of saving cars in handling |. c. 1. traffic. The addresses 
delivered on car supply by W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car 
Service division, A. A. R.; Lawrence Farlow, secretary, 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association and H. E. Graham, 
general traffic manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, are of timely and topical interest during the present 
crucial period of heavy traffic and will be published in 
detail in next week’s issue of the Railway Age. 


Ralph Budd Describes 


Railway Performance 


Mr. Budd reviewed the importance of the superin- 
tendent in the transportation scheme. 

“Six years ago I had the privilege of addressing you 
and my talk then dealt with the importance of not over- 
looking efficiency of operation, especially in freight serv- 
ice,” Mr. Budd said. “The volume of traffic was then 
at a low level and efforts were being made to stimulate 
business by innovations in the way of streamline trains 
and faster schedules for both freight and passengers. It 
seemed appropriate at that time to call attention to the 
fact that the old fundamental of sound railroading con- 
tinued as ever to be the economical movement of freight. 
Today, I want to reiterate and emphasize that point. We 
face very different conditions from those we faced in 
1935. Now there is more traffic and it is rising in 
volume. Since the outbreak of the war in Europe about 
two years ago traffic of all kinds has increased. In con- 
sequence, 1939 railroad carloadings were 11.3 per cent 
above those of 1938; in 1940 they were 7.2 per cent 
above 1939. The volume for 1941 is uncertain, but for 
the first five months it is about 16 per cent ahead of 
1940. Various methods have been tried for arriving at 
a reliable figure for the year, but with such a rapidly 
moving scene the basic data are changing, and even more 
difficult is the translation of estimated defense and 
civilian activities into carloadings. For what these esti- 
mates are worth, they range from 40 million to 42 mil- 
lion carloads in 1941, compared with 36,354,000 in 1940, 
and nearly 53 million in 1929. 

“The situation varies greatly in different regions and 
with different commodities. In discussing with your as- 
sociates the handling of prospective traffic, I am sure you 
have found the same confidence in their ability to do the 
job that I have found throughout the country. 

“There is everywhere among men of your kind a sense 
of responsibility for providing the best of railway service 
during this great national effort, and a determination 
that such service shall not be’ wanting. This is a most 
heartening thing to know, and it is also one of the most 
important facts about the National Defense program. 
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So many transportation features are involved in this ef- 
fort that no one of them can accurately be called the 
most essential. 

“Iron ore certainly is as indispensable as any com- 
modity, both for defense and civilian use, and the great 
quantity required gives it rank among the firsts in any 
list. Up to June 1 the railroads had brought to Two 
Harbors, Duluth, and Superior 13,523,246 tons of iron 
ore. The highest previous record to June 1 was in 1937 
when 10,948,662 tons were brought down. The present 
weekly rate is upwards of 2,000,000 tons, compared with 
1,834,145 tons, which was the best weekly rate in 1929, 
the year of largest total ore movement. Then the same 
railroads had 22,984 ore cars, compared with 21,739 
cars at present. The present cars are larger and quicker 
dumping; they are hauled by larger and faster locomo- 
tives. Nearly all of the facilities are better than they 
ever were before, as are the methods of operation. It is 
still early in the season, but so far as events are within 
the control of railway operating officials there is no rea- 
son why the present rate of ore movement should not 
continue. 

“These figures for iron ore are revealing. They may 
not be typical because few, if any, other commodities 
receive such highly special handling. In fact, the co-or- 
dinated transportation of iron ore by rail and water is 
one of the most efficient in the world. The handling of 
petroleum and its products are equally as specialized, 
but not by rail—that movement is mostly by water and 
pipe line. It is not readily comparable with railroad 
operation, but the rail and water movement of iron ore, 
and the water and pipe line movement of petroleum 
and its products, illustrate the advances in transportation 
in recent years. Performances like these make one won- 
der what the potential capacity of the nation’s transpor- 
tation plant is. 

“Coal is another basic commodity. The best informa- 
tion available indicates that approximately 500 million 
tons of bituminous coal will be handled by the railways 
in 1941. Because of the cessation of work during April 
and early May, about 40 million tons of coal was not 
mined and hauled at that time, while the railway equip- 
ment for moving it was standing idle. The result is that 
the rate of movement during the rest of the year will be 
substantially higher than it would have been otherwise. 
It also has this significance—if 500 million tons are 
moved in 46% weeks instead of 52 weeks, then the same 
transportation plant, without any more intensive use, 
could move approximately 12 per ccnt more in a year if 
there were no interruptions. That would be 560 million 
tons. Any substantial diversion of coal traffic in some 
sections of the country from the normal rail-water routes 
to all-rail movements may place heavy and unusual de- 
mands upon the railroads, coal producers, and coal con- 
summers, 


The Problem We Face 


“We often have looked with longing at the record traf- 
fic of 1926 and 1929 and wondered if it ever would come 
again. Well, it may be on the way. Were it not for the 
fact that it is due to war, what a happy prospect that 
would be! But the job is vastly more important than it 
could be under other circumstances, and calls for the 
very best efforts of every officer and employee. Of course, 
the railway part of the country’s total transportation now 
1s only about two-thirds. The carriers which handle the 
other third, or about half as much as the railroads, are 
essential parts of the national transport system, too. Dis- 
locations are occurring by reason of diminishing some 
ot these others, for example, the taking of tankers from 
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the Gulf to Atlantic service. It is certain that by reason 
of this diversion, tank cars owned or leased by oil com- 
panies will come into use again up to their full capacity. 
As you know, a large number of such cars have been 
made idle during the last few years through the use of 
pipe lines. 

“Handling the grain crop is the immediate seasonal 
transportation problem of the railways. The crop this 
year is large and harvest is about to begin. Storage ca- 
pacity is inadequate, so it appears that a considerable 
quantity of grain cannot be moved until later when space 
is available. To permit loading of grain or anything else 
in railway cars and leaving it there would be to repeat 
the most serious transportation mistake of the World 
War. That must be avoided. We must insist that unless 
cars can be loaded promptly when placed, and promptly 
unloaded at destination, we are not justified in providing 
them. A relatively small amount of elevator space will be 
made ready in the central-west and southwest by moving 
some old grain to port elevators on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. Unfortunately, this movement could not be made 
some months ago, but it began late in May, and while it 
provides some storage in the middle-west, it adds to rail- 
road traffic a long haul which will require several thou- 
sand cars at a time when the winter wheat harvest is in 
progress. Harvesting with combines in recent years has 
made for greatly increased and sudden demands for grain 
cars during a short period. Some of you no doubt will 
recall situations arising from these demands and the 
methods employed to avoid terminal congestions, de- 
lays to equipment, and unequal supply to shippers. Any 
improved technique should be effected wherever pos- 
sible. 

“This is a time to discontinue certain practices which 
may be permissible when there is a large surplus of cars. 
You will know of many such practices—some of them 
are common to all areas, some are local. I hope, for in- 
stance, that all of you will unload company material and 
release cars loaded with it, as promptly as you want ship- 
pers to unload their cars. I hope that at competitive points 
the several roads will not undertake to outdo each other 
in accumulating cars for prospective loading. While you 
cannot control it entirely, I hope that a way will be found 
to avoid using an unduly long time for the movement of 
cars, for shippers’ convenience. It is hard to believe, but 
such delays are being requested on some national defense 
material. I should like also to see a concerted effort made 
to get more heavy tonnage trains on the roads as a means 
of bettering efficiency, and thus increasing the use of 
plant and facilities. 

“From time to time additional equipment will be 
needed to meet the rising tide of traffic. I know that 
the railway managements, individually and co-opera- 
tively, are endeavoring to keep ahead of the demands. 
Percentages of bad order cars are being reduced, large 
number of cars and locomotives have been put into serv- 
ice, many are being built, and more will be ordered. Such 
provision for adequate equipment is about the best sup- 
port which the managements can give to you men who 
actually handle the details of operation. I know that the 
large investments being made in cars and locomotives 
are with the assurance that you will get from them 
maximum use and efficiency. ; 


Making a Fine Record 


“In the railroad industry, high standards of effort and 
accomplishment are normal, and good work is taken for 
granted—as a matter of course. A competent, busy 


superintendent no doubt derives the greatest satisfaction 
from consciousness of work well done, and no one can 
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know of his successful handling of the multitude of tasks 
which make up his daily life. Also, the general officers 
are so busy with the problems which come to them that 
they seldom take the time for favorable comment. This 
is in no sense due to lack of appreciation of successful 
work, but merely a custom of the business. As a result, 
I suspect that most superintendents proceed on the 
theory that no news is good news. 

“On this occasion, however, I feel that it would be 
appropriate for me to disregard the common custom and 
to tell you what a splendid job you have been, and are 
doing, in operating the railroads of the country. I see 
the reports of the individual roads and for the country 
as a whole, and I know what they indicate. Also from 
many sources—from shippers, from builders of defense 
plants and cantonments, from officers of the army and 
navy, and from other government officers responsible 
for various aspects of the defense program—I hear the 
same story; the railroad superintendents and their local 
representatives are doing a good job. This splendid rec- 
ord of the railways, under unusual conditions caused by 
an almost overnight change from depression to great 
business activity, is a tribute to the skill, experience, and 
resourcefulness of the operating officers, and of these, 
the superintendents carry perhaps the heaviest load. All 
of the ingenuity devoted to inventions and improvements, 
all of the money invested in new equipment and facilities, 
and all of the energy and skill of those who man the 
trains, the yards, and the shops, would be futile without 
expert managerial direction and supervision. 

“Now that preparedness for defense has become a na- 
tional effort, it is apparent that skillful direction of the 
activity of labor and the +wise use of capital are indis- 
pensable. In every unit of every industry are men quali- 
fied by ability and experience, who know how to run the 
business; success or failure depends largely upon them. 
In the railroad industry you men constitute the front 
line of management. On your respective divisions, and 
in the territory they serve, to all intents and purposes 
you personify the railroad. On you men rests the prim- 
ary responsibility for continuing the high standard of 
efficient railway operation. I congratulate you on your 
splendid achievements and have every confidence that 
they will be continued. The Watchword Is Pertorm- 
ance.” 


C. H. Buford Talks 


C. H. Buford, vice-president, A. A. R., addressed 
the luncheon group on Wednesday, June 4, as follows. 

“World conditions are changing rapidly and our prob- 
lems today are different than we expected they would be 
even a few months ago. The defense program, augment- 
ed by the lend-lease bill, has grown with incredible speed. 
About 4 billion dollars was spent on the defense program 
in 1940. It is estimated that 17 billion dollars will be 
spent in 1941 and 23 billion dollars in 1942. On top 
of this is the 7 billion dollars already appropriated un- 
der the lend-lease program and something like 3% 
billion dollars of British orders placed in the United 
States. 

“This is the situation as it appears today. What to- 
morrow will bring is anybody’s guess, but we may be as- 
sured that production all along the line will be pushed to 
maximum levels. At the moment, all this is in addition to 
normal business requirements, which themselves have 
been tremendously stimulated by the increased buying 
power of individuals. All of this money being spent by 
the government and by individuals will make more busi- 
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ness and it will increase rail movement of commodities. 
This increase in rail business is the thing we want to 
discuss. 

“Statisticians have been working for months trying to 
determine how much business the railroads will have to 
move. They all get different answers. Some get answers 
that convince them that the railroads will be unable to 
handle the business; others get answers that are compli- 
mentary to railroad capacity and efficiency. There is no 
doubt about the true answer being somewhere between 
these extremes of thought, but I do not believe that any- 
one knows how much business the railroads will be 
called upon to handle. For example, in all of the studies, 
use is made of some index of production or some other 
factor for measuring the business which is expected to 
develop in this country. This is not sufficient because in 
addition to the normal increase in rail transportation 
there is in evidence business to be moved that formerly 
moved by water. 

“On December 31, 1940, there were in intercoastal 
service 113 freighters having 1,080,000 dead weight tons 
capacity. On April 30 this had been reduced to % 
freighters having about 936,000 dead weight tons ca- 
pacity. By the last of June about 40 per cent of these 
remaining vessels will be withdrawn from service. There 
were 12 tankers in intercoastal service on January 1, 
1941, and about half have since been withdrawn. It is 
probable that all of the intercoastal freighters and tankers 
will be placed in other service and a large part of the 
business that these vessels handled in intercoastal move- 
ment will probably move by rail. 

“Another thing: Ships are now discharging cargo at 
our Pacific ports that formerly moved through the Pan- 
ama Canal to the Atlantic seaboard and to Europe. This 
is done to save time on account of the shortage of ships, 
and the business will move by rail from the Pacific Coast 
to Eastern destinations. No one can tell how much addi- 
tional business will move by rail on account of this diver- 
sion of ships. Some have suggested that we make as 
close an estimate as possible and then multiply it by two. 
Our study of business moving through the Panama Canal 
does not disclose a possible land movement of commodi- 
ties formerly moving by water that will be particularly 
burdensome to the railroads. 

“Our present loadings appear to some people to be 
dangerously high for this time of year. Some reasons for 
this high loading are obvious. ; 

“For example, there is a higher than seasonal loading 
of coal, caused largely by the necessity for building up 
needed stocks that were depleted by the recent labor stop- 
page in the coal industry. There is also evidence o! 
building up stocks of other commodities against future 
needs. Some of this accumulation is no doubt due to 
people becoming nervous and fearful of shortage because 
they hear so much talk of priorities and bottlenecks. It 
is possible that the present high car loadings may tend 
to reduce the requirements for transportation in later 
months. 

“With the uncertainties that exist, railroad people 
should work on the known fact that “every little bit 
added to what you have makes a little bit more” and 
for the sake of safety assume that the load will be larger 
than is anticipated. In fact,-let us assume that the load 
will be much more than we expect. What can we do 
under those circumstances? We might just as well ex- 
plore this possibility because others are doing it. Some 
who have done it have become frightened and are whis- 
pering that the railroads will fail. Some of these whispers 
are reaching the ears of newspaper and magazine fre- 
porters and they are writing about it. We cannot blame 
these fellows for reporting what they hear, but people 
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generally and railroad men in particular should not be 
confused or alarmed by it. 


Additions to Equipment 


“There are two important things to be considered: 
First, what has railroad management provided in the 
way of tools with which you must do the job and, second, 
what are you going to do with those tools? 

“On September 1, 1939, the Germans entered Poland 
and things began to look serious. From that date to 
the end of the year the railroads added 3,094,000 net 
tons of car capacity to their serviceable equipment sup- 
ply through purchase, rebuilding and repairs. From 
January 1, 1940, to December 31, 1940, they added 
2,840,000 net tons of car capacity in the same manner. 
Present plans contemplate an additional 2,457,000 net 
tons to be added this year. This will mean an addition 
of 8,391,000 net tons of car capacity in 28 months. Loco- 
motives are being purchased and repaired to keep up 
with the car program. 

“To carry out the plans for this year, railroads are 
now working on large building and repair programs. 
Orders have been placed for about all the cars that com- 
mercial car plants can turn out on the present produc- 
tion basis by the fall months of this year. This effort by 
management to increase the equipment supply is being 
retarded by our inability to get steel. Just recently two 
large car building plants have joined others on a reduced 
production basis due to shortage of steel. Car builders 
have presented data which convinces me that to date we 
have lost production of 5,000 freight cars because of 
the shortage of steel and that we are continuing to lose 
cars from this cause. One railroad car shop in this state 
is on a 5-day week basis, with an additional 120 men 
idle on account of the shortage of steel for constructing 
cars. 

“We have had repeated assurance for several months 
that the railroads would get the steel they need. We 
have recently been told there would be a change and we 
would actually get the material. We hope this is true 
and that within a short time these car plants will go to 
full production. I tell you this so you will know that 
there has heen a sincere effort on the part of the railroads 
to get additional equipment. 

“Be assured the railroads will keep after steel and 
all other material needed to insure an adequate supply 
of cars and locomotives. After they have done all they 
can to supply you with tools, we come to the second 
question and that is—what are you going to do with 
these tools? Let us consider this under the assumption 
that much more business is to be moved than was ex- 
pected. 


Using the Equipment 


“Before getting into the details of it, let us examine 
results of recent years and see what we have done and 
what we had to do it with. We have passed through 
many years when we had a large surplus of cars and 
locomotives. In order to find room, we have stored 
cars on industrial and other sidings and we have had 
many tracks blocked with idle locomotives. We have 
heen retiring surplus obsolete units and building larger 
and more efficient units. Some of us and some of our 
subordinate officers may have had the larger part of their 


‘training in these years of transportation surplus—in 


years, let us say, when the job was easy. We now have 
a job that will require skill in the use of transportation 
tools. We must put forth a maximum effort to do a 
better job than has ever been done before. Can we do it? 
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“T have said before, and want to repeat, that no one 
knows the capacity of the American railroads, and no 
one will know until the demand calls for a maximum 
effort. Maximum transportation capacity will be at- 
tained when we get the maximum use of the active tools 
of transportation and when the officers and employees 
put forth their best effort, which they always do in an 
emergency. Emergencies eliminate the weak and ineffi- 
cient ; as pressure continues, new methods are developed 
and new Ways are found to do the things that changed 
conditions require. Most of you superintendents here 
today have passed through emergencies. You are sea- 
soned men and you will understand the supreme con- 
fidence I have in railroad officers and employees to cope 
with any emergency. You will also understand why I 
have repeatedly said we can do the job before us. 

“Now, specifically, what will we do if all this business 
we are looking and hoping for actually comes. It is just 
this: We are going to get more transportation service 
out of our cars and locomotives. We are going to get 
more mileage out of them, realizing as we do that they 
are useless for transportation when standing still. 

“There is no use in wasting time enumerating the 
scores of things that can and will be done to increase 
the effective use of cars and locomotives. You super- 
intendents know how to do it and as the need develops 
you will do it. I am convinced of this because within 
the past week the chief operating officers held a meet- 
ing in Chicago and one of the things discussed at the 
meeting was the efficient use of cars and locomotives. 
These men are determined that there shall be no failure 
to carry out the pledge the executives made when they 
said there would be no shortage in transportation to 
meet the needs of commerce and defense. They will 
devote sufficient of their personal time to the job of 
proper use of cars and locomotives to see that it is done. 
Their interest in the matter will be a help to you and 
will insure the job being done.” 


Railways Prepared for Wheat Crop 
(Continued from page 1063) 


gether, we will accomplish all that can be done by any 
human organization. None of us will expect the impos- 
sible, but with the spirit of accomplishment already 
shown, and the will to do the job, we may all pull off a 
miracle or two before this task is done. And we believe 
we will show an accomplishment by private interests 
working together equal to any result possible through any 
form of government organization or operation.” 

Late reports from the winter wheat area indicate that 
heavy rains are interfering with the harvesting, which 
has already been somewhat delayed owing to wet weath- 
er. This is advantageous in one respect in that it gives 
the railways more time to move the 1940 wheat before 
the current year’s crop is dumped upon them and will 
create less overlap. In another respect it is not so ad- 
vantageous, as it may mean that the entire winter wheat 
crop from Texas to Kansas will be harvested at approxi- 
mately the same time. 


ONCE IN A MILLION is the odds on a shipper receiving con- 
secutive cars having consecutive numbers but it happened to the 
Pondosa Pine Lumber Company recently of Monte Lake, B. C. 
This concern recently forwarded a quantity of lumber to a firm 
in Port Arthur, Ont., in Canadian National freight car No. 
587287. A week later the concern shipped another load of lumber 
to the same consignee in car No. 587288, according to the 
Canadian National News Letter. 











is a contract; hence it should be interpreted and 

applied by the same standards of decision as other 
written contracts. So runs the gist of an unusual memo- 
randum submitted by Referee Royal A. Stone (a justice 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota) to the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board at the time he denied an em- 
ployee’s claim for back: pay. 

The Terminal Railroad of St. Louis employs certain 
passenger yard crews in “around-the-clock service,” re- 
lieving each other at 8 a. m., 4 p. m. and 12 midnight, 
respectively. During each shift these crews are assigned 
to two short scheduled runs for the transportation of 
railroad employees to and from work, designated as 
“cab runs.” For the remainder of the shifts the crews 
engage in passenger switching and transfer work. 

One day when the engineer on the third-shift crew re- 
turned to his engine terminal at 8 a. m. after a regular 
“cab run,” he was not relieved but was assigned to 
switching in the passenger yard until 9:30 a.m. On this 
and subsequent dates when assigned to work into the 
first shift, he was paid eight hours at straight-time and 
time-and-one-half on a minute basis for all overtime. 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers ultimately 
filed claim with the Adjustment Board for pay for a 
new day (eight hours) at time-and-one-half for services 
performed after 8 a. m. on each day on which the engi- 
neer worked beyond the third shift. 

It was the employee’s contention that since the engi- 
neer had returned to his designated point for going off 
duty, following completion of his scheduled run, at the 
end of his eight-hour turn, “he had finished his day” ; 
the 90 min. which he worked subsequent thereto con- 
stituted a new day of eight hours minimum, payable at 
overtime rates. Controlling rules of the engineers’ agree- 
ment, they held, were: Article 2, “Eight hours or less 
shall constitute a day’s work”; Article 4 “Regularly- 
assigned crews shall have a fixed starting time, and the 
starting time of a crew will not be changed without at 
least 48 hours advance notice”; and Article 5, stating 
that “Engineers shall have designated points for going 
on and off duty.” 

The union also took the broad position that the hold- 
ing of the claimant for overtime duty “was a deliberate 
plan to have the third-shift crew do the work formerly 
done by the first-shift crew; the first-shift relief was just 
as available on this date as they had been every day since 
these assignments were established, and could have re- 
lieved the third-shift crew in the same manner as always 
heretofore.” 

The railroad pointed out that because of its “diversified 
service,” the war-time federal Railroad Administration 
had ruled its operations “unclassified” and allowed loco- 
motive crews compensation on the relatively higher basis 
of through freight rates, although their service was 
chiefly yard switching. This provision was written into 
subsequent schedules. The fact, therefore, that “all 
engines will be considered in unclassified service,” ac- 
cording to Article 1 of the current agreement with engi- 
neers, precludes any basis for claims for “a new day,” 
which must relate to two or more classes of service per- 
formed consecutively; i. e., passenger, through freight, 
local freight or switching. Also there is no rule in the 
current agreement providing for the start of a new day 
after an employee has been in service eight hours or 
longer, nor is there an automatic release rule. 

Referee Stone, in denying the claim, submitted a three- 
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page memorandum stating the reasons for his decision— 
a step rarely taken by the taciturn Adjustment Board 
referees. His opinion is based, he wrote, on the prin- 
ciple that a schedule of working rules is a contract, which 
“must be considered as a whole, each part interpreted 
in whatever light may be shed on it by any or all 
others.” 

Now the rule that “eight hours or less shall constitute 
a day’s work”—upon which the claim is based—does 
not, nor does any other rule in the agreement, state that 
a new day shall begin at the expiration of a regular 
assignment. In fact, the article in the agreement im- 
mediately following (Article 3) declares specifically that 
all time worked in excess of eight hours’ continuous 
service in a 24-hr. period “shall be paid for as overtime.” 

If then, the claimant engineer is entitled to a “new 
day” for 90 min. overtime, any employee under the 
schedule whose continuous service is even five minutes 
more than eight hours, is owed a new day’s pay. Why, 
then, bother with a provision for overtime at all, since, 
if this claim were allowed, all overtime must be con- 
sidered a “new day?” “If the provision for overtime 
does not apply to all such cases it applies to nothing. To 
deny Article 3 of all effect, as we must to allow this 
claim, is to expunge it from the contract. That can 
rightfully be done only by a new agreement of the parties 
amending the schedule. We have no right to do this 
for them.” 

The Brotherhood claimed that the employment of the 
engineer for a portion of the shift following his own was 
a “deliberate plan” to take work away from the crew as- 
signed to that shift. Why then, asked Referee Stone, pay 
damages to the crew which profits from the alleged 
wrong, rather than to those who have lost by it? Pay- 
ment of a premium to those profiting by a supposed 
breach of contract is plainly not provided in the schedule. 

Judge Stone had much to say of “penalty,” or damage, 
claims of this nature. He considered the question of 
great importance to labor generally, since “if the system 
is right for railroad men, it is equally so for all industry, 
and should be spread over the whole field.” It also is 
highly important to the shippers and passengers who 
foot the bills. “How much these ‘penalty days’ are 
costing, the referee has no means of knowing. If the 
huge payments involved are to continue, not only for no 
equivalent in service, but also to those who profit rather 
than to those who lose by the supposed wrong, it is, the 
referee respectfully submits, a situation so utterly inde- 
fensible as to demand reversal by legislation, if it defies 
correction by existing agencies.” 

Distortion of written agreements, such as this claim 
represents, in reality threatens the efficacy of the collec- 
tive bargaining principle, according to the referee. “Col- 
lective bargaining, to be successful, must result in real 
contracts, binding as such on all the parties and to be 
enforced as¢written. If either party can dictate the re- 
sult by its “economic power,’ or by a threat to exercise 
that power, rather than by law and reason, what was 
intended to be a contract is converted into a mere de- 
ceptive bit of paper and collective bargaining thwarted 
of its essential purpose.” : 

For Reader’s Check:—N. R. A. B., First division. 
Award No. 5080, Docket No. 5821; Brotherhood ot 
Locomotive Engineers; Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis. 

[It will be recalled that Judge Stone was not pet- 
mitted to render a decision in almost all of 181 dead- 
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locked cases to which he was assigned in 1940. As 
pointed out in the Railway Age of June 29, 1940, page 
1149, the unions somehow learned that he intended to 
decide against them in many of the cases and withdrew 
their claims before the referee could file a decision. The 
latter was notified by the secretary of the Board that 179 
cases had been withdrawn and hence no longer subject to 
his consideration. 

Most of the 181 cases in question were claims sub- 
mitted by the unions and hence withdrawable. But a 
small number were cases submitted to the Adjustment 
Board jointly by the respective carriers and unions. The 
railroads refused to withdraw the cases and insisted upon 
a decision from the referee. That is the reason why 
this interesting Terminal Railroad case was not buried 
in the limbo of unrendered decisions.—Ed. | 


St. Lawrence Message 
Goes to Congress 


WasuinetTon, D. C. 


RAMATIZING his plea with such statements as 
D “electric power and transportation are limiting 

factors in the production of planes, guns, tanks, 
and ships,” and “expanding production is going to bur- 
den the railroads to the limit,” President Roosevelt on 
June 5 sent to Congress his special message recommend- 
ing enactment of legislation authorizing the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, pursuant 
to the United States-Canadian joint agreement of March 
19. As noted in the Railway Age of June 7, page 1020, 
the authorization bill (H. R. 4927) has been introduced 
in the House by Chairman Mansfield of the committee 
on rivers and harbors, and the hearings originally sched- 
uled for June 16 have now been set for the 17th. 

The President, so his message said, is advised that the 
project can be built in four years; and “under emer- 
gency pressure it may be completed in less time.” At 
his June 6 press conference, Mr. Roosevelt said that the 
best timetables indicated that the project could be com- 
pleted in just short of four years, while the Army engi- 
neers are at work on plans to get lake-built merchant 
ships out of the St. Lawrence within two years. The 
message said that the President would like to agree with 
those who say that the “country’s danger” will be over 
in four years ; but “we have no right to take chances with 
the national safety,’ for Mr. Roosevelt knows “of no 
single project of this nature more important to this coun- 
try’s future in peace or war.” Congress was told that 
its action “will either make available or withhold 2,200,- 
000 horsepower of low-cost electric power for the joint 
defense of North America. . . will either open or keep 
bottled up one of the greatest transportation resources 
ever offered to a people.” 


Must Keep Pace with “Enemies of Democracy” 


“The enemies of democracy,” said the message, “are 
developing every hydroelectric resource and every water- 
way from Norway to the Dardanelles. Are we to allow 
this continent to be outmatched because short-sighted 
interests oppose the development of one of our greatest 
resources?” Then after his arguments in support of the 
project’s power phase, the President had this to say of 
transportation : 

“Our defense production is a gigantic assembly line. 
Transportation is its conveyor belt. If raw materials 
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cannot flow freely to our great industrial plants and the 
products cannot move continuously to the front, defense 
breaks down. Bottlenecks in transportation are as seri- 
ous as shortages of power. Expanding production is go- 
ing to burden the railroads to the limit. We are expand- 
ing their rolling stock as fast as we can, but even the 
present orders for new cars and locomotives are com- 
peting for manufacturing capacity which could otherwise 
produce tanks and other items of heavy armament. 

“The seaway will help prevent transportation bottle- 
necks. It will provide a great highway to and from im- 
portant defense production areas. It will cut by more 
than a thousand miles the stretch of dangerous open 
water which must be traveled by supplies to Great 
Britain and strategic North Atlantic bases. It will in- 
crease our capacity to build ships. The Great Lakes 
today hold many shipyards and drydocks, as well as 
resources of men and materials for shipbuilding. They 
are bottled up because we have delayed completing the 
seaway. If we start the seaway now, scores of additional 
merchant ships may be built in coastal yards freed by 
transferring a portion of the longer-term naval program 
to the Great Lakes. 

“The St. Lawrence project must be expedited. No 
comparable power, shipbuilding, and transportation fa- 
cilities can be made available in the time required to con- 
struct this project. In dealing with the present emer- 
gency too many people have underestimated the degree 
te which our resources will be taxed. We cannot afford 
to make any mistakes of that kind.” 


Build-Up Continues 


On the same day that the President’s message went to 
Congress, the Department of Commerce made public Part 
IV of the St. Lawrence Survey being conducted under 
the direction of Dr. N. R. Danielian. Entitled “The 
Effect of the St. Lawrence Seaway Upon Existing Har- 
bors,” this treatise finds it “clear” that in the light of “all 
considerations’ New York, Boston and Buffalo “stand 
to gain much and lose but little from the St. Lawrence 
project.” Other reports which have come from this 
survey, undertaken at the request of the President, have 
like this one reached conclusions favorable to the point of 
view of the project’s proponents. 

Also on the Presidential-message day, the Office of 
Production Management, without mentioning any St. 
Lawrence angle, promptly disassociated itself from an 
opinion expressed by OPM Consultant C. W. Kellogg to 
the effect that no shortage was to be expected in electric 
power. In that connection OPM, taking notice of press 
reports of a Buffalo speech by Mr. Kellogg, said “this 
view could only have been expressed by Mr. Kellogg in 
his individual capacity, as it does not represent the posi- 
tion of the Office of Production Management.” 

Moreover, on June 10, William S. Knudsen, director 
general of OPM, announced that “OPM has formally 
approved the St. Lawrence waterway project as part of 
the all-out defense effort. The approval covered both 
waterway and the electric power phases of the project.” 

Finally, the publicity department of the Democratic 
National Committee has turned its hand to the build-up 
job. The latest of Publicity Director Charles Michel- 
son’s “Dispelling the Fog” columns which are distributed 
to newspapers was devoted to the project. The Michelson 
article appeared in the June 6 issue of the Congressional 
Record as an “extension of remarks” by Representative 
Gehrmann, Progressive of Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile, the first post-message shot from the proj- 
ect’s opponents was fired by Senator Bridges, Republican 
of New Hampshire, who stated it to be his judgment 
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that “the arguments which the President makes with 
regard to the St. Lawrence waterway are unsound.” The 
senator went on to assert that the project would probably 
cost around a billion dollars and require six, seven, or 
eight years to complete. Also, Mr. Bridges cited recent 
utterances wherein W. L. Mackenzie King, prime minis- 
ter of Canada, had “intimated that this is not the time to 
launch a great public-works project even under the guise 
of defense.” Insofar as national defense is concerned, 
Senator Bridges has heard testimony of military experts 
“who have stated that if this country is ever invaded 
the best way for a foreign power to invade it would be 
down the valley of the St. Lawrence, splitting this coun- 
try in two.” He added that the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway would offer “an excellent opportunity for in- 
vasion by building a paved highway to the heart of 
America.” 

Continuing, the senator from New Hampshire called 
the St. Lawrence “No. 1 on the list of unnecessary 
things,” adding: “It would injure our port cities. It 
would throw tens of thousands of railroad workers out 
of employment. It would disrupt our transportation, 
and it would not work, because the St. Lawrence is 
frozen over for about four months of the year.” 

When the Presidential message was read in the House, 
Representative Wolcott, Republican of Michigan, arose 
to suggest that “the President has gone pretty far when 
he claims that he can justify the construction of a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project upon the grounds 
of national defense.” While Mr. Wolcott did not want 
to comment at that time on the advisability of construct- 
ing the project, he did go on to express his thought that 
the matter “should be presented to Congress upon its 
merits, and should not be passed in consequence of any 
hysteria which we are undergoing at the present time 
with respect to the national defense.” 

On June 6, Representative Beiter, Democrat of New 
York, took the floor in the House and charged that the 
real purpose of the project’s proponents is to get the 
seaway built. Among other opposition arguments Mr. 
Beiter said : “Regardless of the word pictures which have 
been made of this project ; regardless of the stress which 
has been put upon the need for additional power which 
might be produced through the development of the St. 
Lawrence, when we lift the veil of propaganda which has 
been thrown around this stupid, stupendous scheme, the 
navigation feature of the project is revealed as its original 
and prime purpose. Fancied and fanciful savings have 
dangled before the eyes of the western farmer and in- 
dustrialist as a panacea for low prices of the past. But 
nothing would be further from the fact . . . the American 
farmer would suffer rather than gain should the seaway 
become an actuality. The same would apply to industry 
and business generally in the Great Lakes area through 
destruction of their currently protected market.” 

Turning to the effect on upper New York state, Mr. 
Beiter predicted that if there were any advantage from 
the power project, it would be “overwhelmingly ab- 
sorbed” in losses flowing from the seaway. He went on: 
“Proponents now, however, sidetrack the seaway feature 
and eagerly grasp at the national-defense label as the 
only possible bait through which they could gain enough 
interest from the American public and votes in the Con- 
gress to ratify the agreement now pending between this 
country and Canada. Let us not be misguided by this 
misnomer. The claim of national defense is simply too 
ridiculous to stand inspection.” 

Indicating how he believes with Senator Bridges that 
Canada’s participation has been with reluctance, Mr. 
Beiter told his colleagues that Congress’ job “is to refuse 
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to ratify this agreement with Canada which she is ac- 
cepting against her will like a child taking a nasty dose.” 
Also, he said that Congress has a duty to see that the 
American people “are not humbugged by certain mis- 
guided private interests and government bureaus forcing 
the seaway issue.” 

Endorsement of the project by Secretary of State Hull 
came in the form of a letter to Chairman Mansfield. 
Responding to the latter’s request for his opinion, the 
Secretary of State said that he was “in full accord with 
the proposed legislation and I trust that the bill will re- 
ceive prompt and favorable consideration.” 


Rail Stress Measurements of 


Counterbalancing Effects 

(Continued from page 1053) 
balanced locomotive No. 2517 as compared with the 
original J-S class Locomotive No. 2597. 

The stresses under the remodeled J-A class locomo- 
tive, particularly under the main driver, are also quite 
significant. It is apparent that reduction in the counter- 
weight on the main driver would be quite helpful. 


Conclusion 


The speeds for each locomotive at which the calculated 
stress in the base of 100-lb. RA-A rail reaches 30,000 
lb. per sq. in. and the dynamic augment reaches 50 per 
cent of the nominal wheel load are as follows: 


Limited speed due to 





a 

Locomotive : Rail Dynamic 
No. Class : stress augment 
2597 J-S 6t 53 
2565 J-A 83 62 
2517 J-S (Rebalanced) 84 81 
602 E-3 (Rebalanced) 95 91 


The stress measurements have substantially verified 
the calculated stresses and dynamic augment and the 
limiting speeds for these locomotives. 


* * OK 





“Spark Hebron 


Concealed Front End Coupler “Gets the Air” 


This front-end coupler on the new Diesel-electric locomotive recently 
put into service by the Southern Pacific to haul the “City of San Fran- 
cisco” is usually concealed in service. When in use it is put into position 
with air. This occurs at switching points and on the Sacramento Division, 
where a steam helper locomotive is used to help haul the train over the 
Sierra Nevadas. oe 
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Car and Locomotive 





Equipment Developments 


All-Service 
Freight Truck 


The Buckeye All-Service freight truck was 
developed by The Buckeye Steel Castings 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, to meet the de- 
mands for trucks which could be operated 
with safety and minimum lading damage 
over a much greater range of speeds than 
heretofore. This truck was one of the twelve 
trucks entered in the A. A. R. riding tests 
which were run during the summer of 
1939. It was one of the eight trucks which 
completed the tests. Of these, all except 
the Buckeye All-Service freight truck 
either had the springs go solid under heavy 
loads, or were slowed down during the 
course of the tests because of dangerous 
performance at high speeds. 

The side frame of this truck is a beam 
type member in place of the truss type of 
frame used on conventional trucks. The 
bolster recess is on the top of the side 
frame, which permits the bolster to be low- 
ered down on the side frame after the 
springs are installed. This type of side 
frame construction eliminates the possibil- 
ity of interference between the top of the 
frame and the body bolster. 

The ends of the bolster are widened and 
give this casting an H shape. These wide 
bolster ends provide ample room for springs 
between the bolster and the side frame, 
and also give a long base which serves to 
align the truck horizontally. 

The spring group is composed of long- 
travel helical coils and a_ semi-elliptic 


spring working in parallel. The coils are 
housed within the wide bolster ends and 
bear on the top wall of the side frame. The 
semi-elliptic spring is housed within the 
side frame, being entered therein through 
openings in the bottom wall adjacent to the 
journal boxes. The ends of the semi-ellip- 
tic spring contact seats on the bottom wall 
of the side frame, and the spring is loaded 
at the center by a circular plunger which 
passes through a circular opening in the 
top wall of the side frame and supports the 
bolster end. Brake-hanger brackets are cast 
integral with the side-frame members and 
brakes with the lever connector passing 
either through or under the bolster can be 
applied to the truck. 

The truck is also arranged for use of a 
snubber spring in place of the semi-ellip- 
tic spring. The snubber spring is housed 
within the side frame and is supported on 
a snubber-spring seat on the bottom wall 
of the side frame. The snubber spring is 
loaded by the circular plunger in the same 
manner as the semi-elliptic spring. 

The Buckeye All-Service freight truck 
has been approved by the A. A. R., with- 
out qualification for use in interchange 
service on the basis of dynamic and static 
tests on the side frame and static tests on 
the bolster. In addition to preliminary road 
tests made during the development of this 
truck, and the road tests made by the A. A. 
R., one car set of these trucks has been 
in regular freight service on one railroad 
since October, 1939. Several railroads have 
specified this truck for new cars which 
are being built at the present time. 





The Side Frame of the Buckeye All-Service Freight Truck Is a Beam Type Member and the 
Bolster Recess Is on the Top of the Side Frame 
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Protector for 


Tubular Water Glass 


An improved locomotive tubular water- 
glass protector manufactured by the Sar- 
gent Company, Chicago, includes features 
giving added protection against personal 
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The Glass Panels in the Sargent Tubular 
Water-Glass Protector Can Be Cleaned and 


Replaced Without Disturbing The Steam 
Connections 
injuries and _ simplifying the renewal, 


cleaning and replacement of the glass pan- 
els in the body without removing the pro- 
tector or disturbing its steam connections. 
The tubular glass is inserted in the pro- 
tector before the unit is attached to the 
water-glass cocks. It has an ample escape 
passage at the base, threaded for a pipe 
connection, to divert escaping steam, water 
and tubular glass fragments below the cab 
deck in the event of a bursted tubular glass 
under pressure. However, if this passage 
becomes clogged from any cause, the entire 
structure will withstand pressure and pre- 
vent the release of any damaging elements 
within the cab. 

A ball check at the top, normally open, 
permits air circulation within the protector 
to prevent misty glass panels, but closes 
automatically at the slightest accumulation 
of internal pressure. A small brass tube 
integral with the fittings enters each end 
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of the tubular glass to prevent the gasket 
from fouling the glass ends and producing 
a false water-level reading. The detach- 
able bayonet-type lamp with insulated elec- 
tric connections and socket illuminates the 
water level at all times without permitting 
light rays to escape and interfere with the 
engine crew’s vision. 


Draft Gear for 


Caboose Cars 


The Miner Class A-28-XB draft gear has 
been developed especially for caboose ap- 
plications to insure comfort to the train 
crews and at the same time supply ade- 
quate capacity and column strength when 





Miner Class A-28-XB Draft Gear for Cabooses 


subjected to switching operations or pusher 
service. Initial live-spring resilience with 
the final portion of the gear travel devel- 
oping high frictional resistance are char- 
acteristics of this draft gear. It is readily 
applied to standard draft-gear pockets and 
it may be used to replace old gears on ex- 
isting equipment without change in the 
draft attachments or the car structures. 
The draft gear is made by W. H. Miner, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Freight-Car 
Snubbing Unit 


The Railway Truck Corporation, Chicago, 
after nearly two years of service tests, is 
offering a Snub-Up unit as a solution to 
the problem of destructive vertical and lat- 
eral vibration. The unit, as its name im- 
plies, snubs on the upward movement of the 
bolster springs, offering no resistance to 
the downward movement of the bolster and 
permitting the bolster springs to function 
as intended, i. e., to furnish a cushion for 
the downward impacts, but damping the 
release of the bolster springs and thus cush- 
ion the destructive effects of the release. 

The Snub-Up unit does not depend on 
springs to develop its forces but creates 
the necessary forces through a four-degree 
slope on the chafing plate. Through this 
method the maximum work is done on the 
light and half loads. By protecting the 
light loads, the car structure is also shield- 
ed from the damaging effect of the bolster 
spring release. 

In an energy absorbtion test at the A. 
A. R. laboratory the unit demonstrated its 
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The Snub-Up Unit. as Its Name Implies, 
Snubs on the Upward Movement of the 
Bolster Spring 


ability to absorb the energy input in the 
light-weight range, a necessary requisite in 
the protection of light and half loads. Ac- 
tual road tests of about one and one-half 
years and covering over 100,000 miles with 
no maintenance cost to either the cars or 
the units indicate a life expectancy of eight 
to ten years on the average box car. In- 
spection of the equipment also shows that 
the units will perform two or three times 
the above mileage. 


Car Signal 
Testing Device 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Wilmerding, Pa., has announced a device 
to facilitate the testing of car signal dis- 
charge valves and piping in accordance 


Support Bracket 









FR-2 Coupling 
23 ~~ Supply 


Westinghouse Device for Testing Car Signal 
Discharge Valves and Piping 


with the recently adopted A. A. R. test 
code. It consists of a body having a cali- 
brated orifice choke, a lever type dia- 
phragm cock, a duplex pressure gage, and 
two threaded outlets fitted with standard 
hose couplings. A yard air supply can be 
thus connected to a car signal pipe through 
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the cock and orifice. The two gage ele- 
ments are connected to the ports on each 
side of the orifice so that the pressure 
differentials can be measured when air is 
vented from the signal pipe. | 

By referring the gage readings to a tal)- 
ulation in the code, the rate of flow can he 
determined over a wide range of supply 
pressures, for the various specified tests. 
The body of the device has a hooked sup- 
port, which permits it to be easily carried 
by hand, or attached to the end of a car 
while tests are in progress. 


Insulating Tape and 
Pipe Covering 


Glassbestos tape, for insulating steam or 
hot oil lines, is composed of four distinct 
layers—three of asbestos and one of highly 
resilient Fiberglas. It has a Fiberglas filled 


Application of G-B Fiberglas Pipe Covering 


asbestos tubing attached to a layer of as- 
bestos cloth impregnated and coated on 
both sides with a waterproofing coating. 
This coating extends beyond the flat tube 
on one side forming a smooth lap when 
the tape is wrapped spirally upon the pipe 
and gives a seal which provides high effi- 
ciency. Glassbestos tape may be removed 
and reapplied repeatedly. 

G-B pipe coverings are made from Fiber- 
glas molded accurately to shape and bond- 
ed with an organic thermo-setting binder. 
They are furnished for pipe sizes from 1 
in. to 6 in., either steel or copper pipe, in 
sections with the jacket overlapping at the 
ends and at the longitudinal joints. The 
jacket covering is either a heavy asbestos 
woven cloth impregnated with a water- 
proofing compound, which is highly re- 
sistant to abrasion, or a heavy asphaltum- 
impregnated asbestos paper. 

G-B spiral pipe wrapping is used as 2 
coordinating. material for application to 
tees, elbows and abrupt bends. This ma- 
terial is furnished in 6-ft. lengths and 1s 
applied spirally and then finished with 
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heavy impregnated asbestos tape, 3 in. 
wide, applied spirally from the opposite 
direction. 

Glassbestos tape is a product of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan and is sold exclusively by 
the Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. Both the G-B 
pipe covering and spiral pipe wrapping are 
also marketed by the latter company. 


End-Door Operator Has 


Reversing Feature 


The end-door operator developed by the 
National Pneumatic Company, Rahway, N. 
J., has recently been improved by the ad- 
dition of an automatic door reversing fea- 
ture. With this feature, if a passenger 
exerts a slight pressure against any part 
of the door while it is closing, the door 
automatically re-opens. When it reaches 
its fully open position, the door automatic- 
ally closes at its normal speed if the ob- 
struction has been removed. Otherwise, it 
continues the cycle of opening and _ re- 
closing until the obstruction is removed, 
when the door closes completely. 

The end-door operator is really a com- 
bined door opener, door closer and door 
check. A switch that closes its contacts 
when either the door knob, door handle or 
latch bar is actuated to open the door, 
completes an electric circuit to a magnet 
valve. The magnet valve immediately ex- 


-hausts air pressure from the large end of 


the door operator, which then opens the 
door. The magnet-valve coil is automatic- 
ally kept energized until the door reaches 
its fully open position. Then the circuit 
to the magnet valve is automatically 
opened, air pressure enters the large end 
of the door operator and the door closes. 
In both the opening and closing move- 
ments of the door, an air cushion retards 
the speed of the door-operator piston near 
the end of its stroke, which effectively 
checks the door and prevents slamming. If 
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The National Pneumatic End-Door Operator 
Has an Automatic Door Reversing Feature 


a slight pressure is exerted by a passenger 
against any part of the door while it is 
closing, air pressure builds up momentarily 
in an air switch, which then completes a 
circuit to the magnet valve, causing the 
end door operator to re-open the door. The 
end-door operator is now in service on a 
number of railroads. 


Duryea Selective 
Spring Arrangements 


Two arrangements of the Duryea cushion 
underframe featuring selective spring ca- 
pacity, developed by the O. C. Duryea 
Corporation, New York, are shown in the 
illustrations. Fig. 1 shows one arrange- 
ment employing two cushion springs, that 
is, one spring between the bolster and 
coupler at each end of the car. The other 
arrangement has four springs placed in 
tandem with two springs located at each 
end of the car as shown in Fig. 2. 

The arrangement shown in Fig. 1 oper- 
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ates as follows: When a force is applied 
to the coupler at one end, as in switching, 
etc., the coupler is permitted to travel %4 
in. within the sills, after which the sills 
move away from the direction the force is 
applied and compress both springs until 
there has been a 7-in. maximum movement 
of the sills. At this point, further move- 
ment of the sills is prevented by over-solid 
stops placed on the top and bottom of the 
movable center sills with the stops con- 
tacting the body-bolster center castings si- 
multaneously. 

With this arrangement, the coupler or 
destructive slack movement is limited to 34 
in. as compared with the total of 234 in. 
slack movement provided in conventional 
draft-gear construction. The long 7-in. 
travel gives great shock protection with 
low end force, thereby protecting the car 
body and its lading from destructive blows. 
The shock-absorption capacity of this ar- 
rangement is 36,000 ft. Ib. The choice of 
the selective shock resistance is obtained 
by spacing of the follower lugs attached to 
the center sills so that the force is taken 
first by the spring next to the direction 
from which the force is applied. Then, 
after the sills have moved a predetermined 
distance of 2 in., for example, the spring 
at the opposite end is brought into action, 
after which both springs act in unison to 
resist the applied shock. 

Where greater shock absorption capac- 
ity is desired, the arrangement with four 
springs placed in tandem, as shown in Fig. 
2, is available. This arrangement has a 
capacity of 55,000 ft. Ib. The selective fea- 
ture of shock resistance, that is, a lower 
resistance initially and an increasing re- 
sistance for absorbing heavier shocks is also 
obtained by the spacing of the follower 
lugs. This permits the springs behind the 
bolsters to be brought into action when 
those in front of the bolsters have been 
compressed sufficiently to move the center 
sills a predetermined distance. When the 
springs behind the bolster are brought into 
action, all four springs act in unison. 

The two-spring arrangement is particu- 





Fig. 1—Arrangement of Duryea Cushion Underframe With One Spring Between the Bolster and Coupler At Each End 
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larly applicable to cars with light loads, 
such as box and refrigerator cars, while 
the four-spring tandem arrangement is de- 
signed for equipment carrying heavy loads. 
The selective feature of spring resistance 
provides a soft cushion movement for the 
empty car and a maximum of shock re- 
sistance when the cars are heavily loaded 
or subjected to severe end forces. 


Recommended Snubber 
Coil Spring Groups 


The American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
are recommending Simplex snubber—coil 
spring groups for 40-, 50-, and 70-ton 
freight cars that contain less spring ca- 
pacity than has been generally used. The 
snubbers of these groups are manufactured 
by this company, while the coil springs are 
either the 1936 or the 1915 standard A. A. 


Fig. 2—Arrangement of Duryea Cushion Underframe With Two Springs Tandem Located at Each End 


R. designs. The recommendations are 
based on a series of tests conducted under 
freight cars in actual service and some 
special investigations made with American 
Steel. Foundries service laboratory cars. 
More than 23,000 miles of road tests were 
made using a special train of cars, includ- 
ing two all-steel A. A. R. standard 50-ton 
box cars containing equipment that indi- 
cated and recorded the detailed truck ac- 
tion at high operating speeds. Speeds of 
over 90 m. p. h. were reached consistently, 
with approximately 25 per cent of each 
run made at 85 m. p. h. or over. 

The recommendations are given in the 
table and illustrations accompanying this 
article. The American Steel Foundries re- 
search indicates that these groups have 
sufficient capacity to prevent the develop- 
ment of damaging over-solid blows when 
the cars for which they are recommended 
are loaded to the maximum weight per- 
mitted in interchange. They also produce 





Recommended Simplex Snubber—A. A. R. Coil Spring Groups 
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a relatively soft action under lightly load- 
ed and empty cars which protects light, 
fragile ladings and favorably affects car 
maintenance. 


Fluorescent Light for 
Berths and Mirrors 


Space is usually limited in berths and at 
mirrors of railway passenger cars where 
lighting fixtures are used. The T-12 flu- 
orescent lamps, 15 inches long with bal- 
lasts and starters, require more space than 
is usually available. A fluorescent lighting 
fixture for these locations made by the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., is 9% in. long, 
2% in. high and 2% in. deep, complete with 
switch, auxiliary ballast and starter, and 
requires no penetration into wall or parti- 
tion. It uses a 6-watt, 9-in. fluorescent 
lamp made to operate on 110-volt alternat- 
ing current or 60-volt direct current. 

A two-button switch is furnished for 
operation of the fixture by the passenger. 
To light the fixture, a red button is pressed 
down causing the current to flow through 
the lamp electrodes, preheating the elec- 
trodes for quick starting when the red 
button is released. To prevent overheating 
the lamp electrodes when operating on di- 
rect current, if pressure on the red button 
is needlessly prolonged, a resistor is placed 
in series with the lamp filaments limiting 
the starting current to a value not in ex- 
cess of running current, thus prolonging 
lamp life. This resistor is out of the cir- 
cuit when the lamp is lighted. When oper- 
ating on alternating current, there is suffi- 
cient ballast _in the choke coil to prevent 
overheating of the lamp electrodes. 

The external cover is removed by 1loos- 
ening two screws giving access for re- 
newal of the fluorescent lamp. The lamp 1s 
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protected against theft or meddlesome in- 
jury by a Safety 68 plastic shade. This 
shade also adds to the fixture’s appearance 
and reduces glare without seriously af- 
fecting its illuminating output of more than 
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cushion automatically advances, thereby 
eliminating any tendency of the passenger 
to slide forward. The chair rotation is ac- 
complished by a steel forging with a spring- 
operated compression guide moving in an 


Satety Fluorescent Light for Berths and Mirrors 


10-ft. candles for reading in bed, or for 
illuminating the face in front of the mirror. 

The fixture is used as a reading lamp 
above pillows at the head of the berth. It 
is used as a make-up or shaving light when 
located at the sides of or above the mirror. 
It may also be used over doors and in pas- 
sageways. 


Re-Designed 
Coach Seat 


To eliminate the use of aluminum arm 
rests and pedestals, the Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, Gardner, Mass., has adapt- 
ed its rotating, reclining seat to construc- 
tion with oval tubular-steel arm rests and 
pressed-steel pedestals. This change has 
been made to exclude from the design ma- 
terials which have priority in defense in- 
dustries, 

The tubular back frame is shaped to 
conform with the natural body contour. By 
pressing the thumb knobs and exerting 
pressure on the backs, they can be reclined 
individually from 23 to 45 deg. When the 
thumb latches are again depressed, com- 
pression springs return the backs to normal 
position. As each back is reclined, the 





This Heywood-Wakefield Coach Seat Has 
Tubular-Steel Arm Rests and Pressed Steel 
Pedestals 


internal cam. The action of this mecha- 
nism is to draw the chair away from the 
wall before the actual revolving starts. 
The semi-detachable individual backs are 
filled with moulded-rubber units shaped 
with comfortable head rolls and kidney 
supports. They can also be furnished with 
heat-treated springs, cushioned with felt, 
hair pad and cotton. The individual, saddle 
type cushions are filled with a moulded 
rubber unit or can be supplied with springs. 


Plastics in 
Railway Car Lighting 


The fluorescent lamp has brought about 
many features of modern design in car 
lighting, one of which is the use of trans- 
lucent plastic instead of glass. Plastics are 
usually thought of as nonbreakable when 
compared with glass but breakage is a 
relatively unimportant factor. Of much 
more importance is the simplified fixture 
made possible by the flexible nature of most 
plastics. The Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., has featured the flexible character- 
istics and the light transmitting properties 


. of plastics in a wide variety of new and 


interesting car lighting developments. These 
include single lamp fixtures and continuous 
lighting troughs for both side-wall and 
ceiling applications. 

The long luminous glass tube which dis- 
tinguishes the fluorescent lamp suggests 
long and relatively narrow fixtures of a 
form generally classed as “streamlined” 
with extreme simplicity in surface treat- 
ment and with a minimum of lines. Hinged 
covers with protruding catches and other 
complications of line and form are entirely 
eliminated by the snap-into-place plastic 
shades used with all these Safety fluores- 
cent fixtures. 

Another development by Safety in plas- 
tics has been in the technique of forming 
the plastic shades. They range from nearly 
flat sheets through a variety of formed 
troughs and several elongated bowls into 
intricate curved shapes. In all of these 
a uniform standard of thickness and trans- 
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lucency is maintained which is important 
to the efficiency of each as a light trans- 
mitting material. 

The use of aluminum for national de- 
fense has required the use of other materi- 
als for lighting fixtures. The snap-into- 
place plastic shades simplify the problems 
of fixture design so that sheet steel and 
other available materials become practical 
in lighting fixtures and troughs. This is 
a feature that may take on more import- 
ance with greater scarcity of materials. 

Servicing and maintenance of lighting is 
also simplified by these plastic shades. Ac- 
cess to the inside of fixture or trough for 
replacing lamps or other servicing is mere- 
ly a matter of compressing one side of the 
plastic shade out of contact with its hold- 
ing groove or holding pin. No screw driv- 
ers or other tools are needed and the 
whole procedure is much quicker than with 
hinged covers. 

The plastic used in most of these Safety 
shades has light transmission of about 80 
per cent when of a thickness best suited 





Part of a Side-Wall Lighting Trough With 
Safety Translucent Plastic Shade Having 
Front Chrome-Steel Bands 





The Side-Wall Trough Shown Above With 
Part of the Shade Being Removed for Clean- 
ing or Lamp Replacement 


for strength and for diffusing the vision of 
lamps and sockets located behind the shade. 
An interesting method of preventing con- 
trasts in luminous brightness of plastic 
shades in continuous troughs where the 
light source is interrupted at sockets is 
overlapping the ends of fluorescent lamps. 


Retractable 
Pilot Coupler 


For streamlining the pilots of steam and 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotives with 
exceptionally long overhang, or for pilots 
with an exceptionally flat slope where a 
relatively long shank coupler is desired, 
the Buckeye retractable coupler is designed 











LATCH 


The Buckeye Retractable Coupler with 
Folding Shank 


with an integral pilot door and a folding 
shank. In operating position, the shank is 
the equivalent of a long-shank pilot coupler 
and in retracted position the door opening 
is no larger in size than that necessary for 
a short-shank retractable pilot coupler. A 
manually operated latch on the bottom of 
the coupler positions the coupler and shank 
in the opening or retracted position. The 
coupler is made by the Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Booster Supplies 
Constant D. C. Voltage 


The T-12, 15-in. fluorescent lamp was de- 
veloped for operation on 60-volt d. c. so 
that it could be used on cars equipped with 
80-volt car lighting equipment without 
using conversion equipment. 


When it is 





Fig. 1—This Safety D. C. Booster Will Supply 
A Lighting Load of 1,500 Watts at 60 Volts 


desired to use these lamps on cars having 
40-volt equipment, some means for raising 
the voltage must be provided. Several 
methods may be used: (1) A motor gen- 
erator providing a constant d. c. voltage of 
60; (2) ad. c. current booster set pro- 
viding a constant voltage of 60 and (3) 
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a motor alternator furnishing 118 volts 
a. c. to operate the lamps on a. c. with a 
proper ballast. 

A d. c. booster set large enough to sup- 
ply a lighting load of 1,500 watts at 60 
volts, a product of the Safety Car Heating 
and Lighting Company, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., is shown in Fig. 1. It consists of a 
d. c. motor designed to run on voltages 
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Fig. 3—Conversion Efficiency From Battery 
or Generator Voltage to 60 Volts When the 
Safety Booster Is Used 


from 28 to 45 and a d. c. generator built 
into a single unit. Both armatures are 
mounted on a single shaft carried by two 
ball bearings. 

The motor is shunt wound and is con- 
nected across the battery. The generator 
armature is connected in series with the 
load. Its polarity is such that the voltage 
generated is always added to the battery 
voltage to produce the higher voltage 
needed by the lamp. The generator has two 
sets of field coils. These are connected to 
oppose each other so that as the battery 
voltage increases the voltage generated by 
the booster decreases. 

Inherent voltage regulation is thus se- 
cured. The regulation obtained is shown 
in Fig. 2. The characteristics are stable, 
an important detail in a device of 'this na- 
ture. The efficiency of conversion from 
battery or generator voltage to 60 volts 
when the booster is used is shown in Fig. 
3. This machine is totally enclosed and 
operates at 2,500 r. p. m. The weight is 
275 Ib. 

The method of starting is the same as 
that used with the motor alternator. The 
closing of any fluorescent lighting circuit 
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D.C. Motor Volts 


Fig. 2—Booster Voltage Regulation 
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energizes the coil on the starting contactor 
to start the set. Conversely, opening the 
last fluorescent lighting circuit shuts the 
set down. 

The machine can be wound to boost the 
battery voltage to any desired value. At 
present, the Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company, Inc., is prepared to 
supply machines for either 60- or 80-volt 
fluorescent lighting. For the 15-in. lamp, 
60 volts are sufficient, while 80 volts are 
needed for the 18-in. lamps. 


Truck Cellar and 
Lubricating Unit 


The illustration shows an assembly of the 
Felpax engine-truck cellar and the Felpax 
wool-staple lubricating unit. A lower cellar 
with a drain plug for removing moisture 
is attached to the cast-steel truck cellar. 
An outside filler spout permits oil to be 
added without removing the cellar from 
the journal box. The cellar holds sufficient 
oil for the longest locomotive runs with 
the felt sections alone holding more than 
one quart of car oil. 

Steel end plates and an oil seat retain 
the oil and exclude the grit from the cel- 
lar. As the lubricating unit will not glaze 
over since only the wool fibers contact the 
journal, the lubricators are not removed 
between quarterly inspections. 

Felpax lubricators are also made for 





Assembly of Felpax Engine Truck Cellar and 
Felpax Wool-Staple Lubricating Unit 


trailer-truck journals in both the sub-cel- 
lar and solid-box types. A design for A. A- 
R. tender journal boxes is likewise avail- 
able. These products are made by the 
Miller Felpax Company, Winona, Minn. 


Welded Steel 
Box-Car Door 


The Superior welded steel car door is built 
up of seven overlapping panels shaped into 
box girders. These girders are welded to 
the door-frame members to form a strong 
rigid door of integral construction. High- 
tensile alloy steel is used to permit a reduc- 
tion in weight and for greater resistance 
to corrosion. A saving in weight of 15 per 
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The Superior Welded Steel Car Door 


cent is claimed for a typical box-car ap- 
plication over other types of doors. 

The interiors of the box-girder members 
are spray painted and sealed against the 
entrance of moisture. In addition, the de- 
sign eliminates all water pockets in the 
door. ‘The door operates on ball bearings 
and can be opened and closed with one 
hand. It is a development of the Superior 
Car Door Company, Chicago. 


Radiator-Type 
Aftercooler 


To assure dry air for brake systems, the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wil- 
merding, Pa., has developed a radiator-type 
aftercooler that is interposed between the 
first and second main reservoirs. It con- 
solidates radiating pipe into a compact, self- 
contained unit that can be installed at any 
convenient point on a locomotive away 
from boiler radiation and in the path of 
air currents. Its cooling effect is better 
than the conventional type of series radiat- 
ing pipe, and its frost carrying capacity is 


First Maitr Reservoir 
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much greater. Throttling orifices insure a 
substantially uniform distribution of air 
flow through the tubes, and a_ twisted 
stainless-steel ribbon in each tube acts as 
a baffle to force air into contact with the 
walls. 

An automatic drain valve attached to the 
outlet ejects condensation each time the 
governor operates to start or stop the com- 
pressor. Another drain valve, operated in 
parallel with that on the aftercooler, is 
recommended for the first main reservoir. 


Baggage-Car 
Unit Heater 


The Transportation Controls Division of 
the Fulton Sylphon Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is supplying special unit heaters for 





Two Fulton Sylphon Unit Heaters Will Take 
Care of the Heating Requirements of a 
Baggage Car 


baggage cars and the baggage sections of 
PB cars. Ordinarily, two heater units are 
used for full-size baggage cars while one 
unit is usually installed in the baggage 
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Second Main Reservoir 





Automatic Drain Valve 


The Westinghouse After- 
cooler Installation Between 
the First and Second 
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Side Elevation of the Fulton Sylphon 
Unit Heater 


section of a PB car. The heaters are in- 
stalled above the head level in the end of 
the car and louvres in the heater permit the 
direction of the warm air to be changed as 
desired. 

The heaters are connected to the steam 
heat system through a reducing valve which 
lowers the steam pressure to 8 or 10 Ib. 
per sq. in. These heaters are available in 
three sizes with capacities of 48,000, 54,000 
and 60,000 B. t. u. per hr., delivered at the 
rate of 685, 660 and 745 c. f. m., respec- 
tively. The B. t. u. rating is based on a 
steam pressure Of 2 Ib. per sq. in. at an air 
temperature of 60 deg. F. The fan is driven 
by a %o-hp. motor running at 1,140 r. p. m. 
and can be furnished for operation on eith- 
er 64 or 32 volts d. c. The heaters can be 
controlled either manually or automatically. 
Over-all dimensions of the unit heaters are 
15% in. by 20% in. by 18% in. 

Advantages claimed for the use of unit 
heaters in baggage cars are the increase in 
available storage space, a reduction in both 
weight and installation costs and a decrease 
in damage claims on luggage subjected to 
intense heat when the heating surfaces are 
mounted on the side walls. 


Chill Control 
In Car Wheels 


Researches into the manufacturing proc- 
esses employed in producing chilled-iron 
car wheels have developed a technique that 
results in a clearly defined chill band in 
the tread and flange section that comes in 
contact with the rail. The amount of chill 
in wheels has always been covered by rigid 
specifications, so as to be well within the 
limits of service requirements for the hard 
wearing surface that is characteristic of 
chilled iron, but modifications in design 
and heat treatment gradually led to a dis- 
persion of the mottle that separates the 
chilled portion of the tread from the gray 
iron backing. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
fracture of a tested wheel under the re- 
vised process and illustrates the nice de- 
gree of control that is now exercised to 
insure that every wheel will have a uniform 
band of chill of the required depth, and still 














A Technique Has Been Developed in Pro- 
ducing Chilled Iron Car Wheels to Insure a 
Uniform Band of Chill in Every Wheel 


leave a desirable soft gray iron backing 
across the flange and tread section to re- 
sist impacts and enhance the factor of 
safety. The process is a development of 
the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels, Chicago. 


Unit Type 
C-S Superheater 


The C-S unit type superheater, made by 
the J. S. Coffin, Jr., Company, Englewood, 
N. J., is designed for a continuous down- 
ward flow of steam from its entrance into 
the dry pipe through the headers and units 
into the cylinder. It is a system which is 
substantially self draining and free from 
all intricate cored passages and pipe bends. 
The steam travels once in each direction 
to the unit and there are no obstructions 
to the steam flow which might reduce pres- 
sure at the cylinders. Also, there are no 
external obstructions on the units to col- 


lect cinders and resist the gas flow. A. 


reduction in smokebox length is made pos- 
sible by the compact arrangement of head- 
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ers, C-S throttle and steam pipe connections 
to the cylinder. The manifolds on each end 
of the unit are of heat-resisting forged 
steel and there are no bends or machined 
joints on any of the units. 

These units have 77 per cent of their 
surface subject to counterflow heat trans- 
fer from gas to steam. All C-S_ super- 
heater units for a given class of locomo- 
tives are identical and completely inter- 
changeable with each other. This same 
design of unit is also standard and inter- 
changeable for all classes of locomotives 
having large flues of the same length. 


Fiberglas 
Boiler Lagging 


Fiberglas locomotive lagging consists of 
minute glass fibers bonded together with 
a thermo-setting binder. 


It is furnished 
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and is easy to apply. Its extremely high 
thermal efficiency results in materially re- 
ducing operating costs. The lagging is a 
product of the Owens-Corning Fibergias 
Corporation and is sold exclusively to the 
railroad industry by the Gustin-Bacon 
Manufacturing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Elesco H-A 
Superheater Units 


Realizing the need for increasing the super- 
heat on thousands of old locomotives 
equipped with the Type A superheater, The 
Superheater Company, New York, during 
1930 started a research program to further 
study the unit design for use with large 
flues. Since that time it has designed and 
tested many unit shapes. As a result, a 
unit was developed, classified as H-A, 
which met the need for increased super- 








Locomotive Boiler Insulated With Fiberglas Lagging 


in thicknesses from 3 in. to 4 in. in %-in. 
increments and in standard flat blocks, 6 in. 
by 36 in. 

This lagging is light in weight, struc- 
turally strong, withstands mechanical shock 








heat without change of flue sheet layout, 
header, steam pipes or drafting. It will be 
noted from the illustration that it is a com- 
bination of a concentric section of unit 
with a Type A design of superheater unit 
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1583—Bottom header 
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1584—Saturated Steam sub-header 


1586—Unit Complete 


1585—Superheated steam sub-header 


C-S Superheater Unit and Header Arrangement with C-S Front End Throttle—It may Also Be Applied with a Standard Dome Throttle 


6910—C-S throttle valve with top header integral 
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and provides approximately 33 per cent 
more superheating surface. 

Saturated steam flows through this con- 
centric section contraflow to the flow of 
gases and returns through a 1!4-in. stand- 
ard unit tube through the center of the 
concentric section. This type of unit pro- 
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elliptic springs to provide more resilient 
spring action and to reduce the number of 
broken elliptic springs. In addition, four 


groups of coil springs are equally spaced 
with relation to the center of the truck to 
produce a more stable truck. 

The centering device may be designed 
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Details of Elesco H-A Superheater Units 


vides an average increase of 50 deg. F. in 
steam temperatures with a 30-35 deg. F. 
drop in smokebox temperatures. The in- 
crease in superheat results in approximate- 
ly a 5 per cent increase in cylinder effi- 
ciency, with a corresponding saving in fuel 
and water or an increase in power. 

The H-A type of superheater unit was 
designed especially for old locomotives now 
equipped with standard Type A units. 


Four-Wheel 
Engine Truck 


The General Steel Castings Corporation, 
Granite City, Ill, has introduced a new 
four-wheel engine truck embodying a com- 
bination coil-elliptic spring arrangement 
and a new roller-type centering device. 
This truck utilizes four groups of coil 
springs working together with two semi- 





for either constant or variable resistance 
and consists of two rollers acting in com- 
bination with inclined top and bottom 
bearing surfaces. This arrangement pro- 
vides a simple and effective means for con- 
trolling the lateral movement of the truck 
and locomotive. 


Bronze and Cast-Iron 
Packing Rings 


Performance tests have shown that the use 
of bronze packing rings has increased the 
service life of cylinder bushings and the 
mileage between ring renewals. However, 
recent developments have indicated that 
cast-iron rings staggered between bronze 
segments give packing ring mileage and 
cylinder-bushing wear comparable to that 
obtained from applications of bronze rings 
alone. For this reason, the Locomotive 
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Locomotive Finished Materials Company’s 
Lightweight Piston With Staggered Cast-Iron 
and Bronze Ring Segments 


Finished Materials Company, Atchison, 
Kans., is recommending the use of the 
staggered-ring arrangement with its light- 
weight pistons. The use of both cast-iron 
rings and bronze rings is said to result in 
a lower application cost and a lower pack- 
ing ring cost per mile. 


Motor Alternator For 
Fluorescent Lighting 


To provide power with the permissible 
voltage and frequency limits required by 
fluorescent lamps when using these auxili- 
aries on railway cars, the Type MG-15 
motor alternator has been designed by the 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, Inc., New Haven, Conn. With it 
the voltage is held between 110 and 125 
volts and the frequency from 58 to 62 
cycles. It can be used on cars equipped 
with either lead or Edison batteries. 

The MG-15 motor alternator satisfies all 
requirements for operation with all types 
of auxiliaries, and as the voltage and fre- 
quency are held within close limits its use 
with all types of auxiliaries is recommend- 
ed. This motor alternator is rated at 118 
volts, and 1,200 watts. It is a complete 
self-contained unit with no external ac- 
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Details of the General Steel Castings Four-Wheel Engine-Truck with Coil-Elliptic Springs and Roller Centering Device Designed for Either 





Constant or Variable Resistance 
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cessories except the starting relay. The 
d. c. motor armature and the a. c. genera- 
tor armature are mounted on a common 
shaft carried in a rolled-steel frame on ball 
bearings of liberal dimensions. The motor 
has four poles, while the alternator has 
two poles. Normal speed is 3,600 r. p. m. 
Speed and frequency regulation through- 
out the range of d. c. voltages normally 
found in car lighting are obtained through 
the combination of two means of control, 
each performing a separate and distinct 
function. Compensating resistors correct 
for speed changes caused by changes in 
voltage impressed on the motor and for 
changes in temperature. A transformer in 
series with the load corrects for speed 
changes caused by changes in the load. 
The characteristic of the compensating 
resistors used is such that an increase in 
voltage impressed across them is accompa- 





Starting Valve Handle 


Duplex Gage 
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Safety Type MG-15 Motor Alternator 


nied by a decrease in resistance. The rate 
of this inverse characteristic has been so 
proportioned that in combination with the 
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resistance of the shunt field with which 
they are in series, voltage changes on the 
motor automatically change ‘the resistance 
of the shunt field circuit so that the field 
current required to hold the speed con- 
stant will be automatically maintained. | 
The compensating resistors are rugged 
in construction and impervious to moisture 
and dirt. They are mounted as complete 
units on each of the four arms at the al- 
ternator end of the machine. These re- 
sistors serve to hold the speed constant 
irrespective of voltage changes. They do 
not correct for a change in motor speed 
due to changes in load on the motor caused 
by changes in the output of the alternator. 
To correct the motor speed for change in 
load, a series transformer is placed in the 
alternator line. The secondary of this 
transformer is connected to a small recti- 
fier. The direct current from the rectifier 
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Details of the Elesco Type T Exhaust Steam 


Features Which Previously Were Separate Parts Bolted to the Body. 
Been Shortened Which Facilitates Application. 















Injector Made By the Superheater Company, New York. The Body Design Includes Automatic 


It Is Located in A Non-Lifting Position 


By Relocation of the Exhaust Elbow, the Length of the Body Has 
A Small Auxiliary Cold-Water Pump Is Furnished to Supply Water to the Injector When 
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passes through auxiliary field coils on the 
poles of the motor. This current produces 
a field which is counter to that produced 
by the main motor fields. 

As load is added to the alternator, the 
current in the rectifier circuit increases in 
proportion. Since the field coils energized 
through the rectifier are in opposition to 
the main motor field, the total effective 
motor field is weakened as the a. c. load 
is increased, holding the motor speed con- 
stant under all conditions of load. 

The series transformer and rectifier are 
located in the control box which is similar 
in construction to and mounted on the side 
of the machine opposite to the terminal 
box. A series field on the motor insures 
quick starting with low starting current. 
All of the operating parts are thus con- 
tained within the machine itself. For 
starting, a single contactor is energized 
when any one of the fluorescent lighting 
circuit switches is closed. 


Air Compressor for 


Diesel Locomotives 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Wilmerding, Pa., has developed an air com- 
pressor, Type 2-CD, designed particularly 
for use on Diesel-electric road locomotives, 
where space is limited and service exact- 
ing. It is a compact, two-cylinder, air- 
cooled compressor of the compound type 
with intercooler, having a displacement of 
92 c. f. m. at 600 r. p. m., and arranged for 
direct or motor drive through a flexible 
coupling. 

The reversible crankshaft is balanced by 
counter-weights at each end, and its two 











Westinghouse Air Compressor Designed 
articularly for Use On Diesel-Electric Road 
Locomotives 
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Douglas Fir Plywood Is Used for the Exterior Siding of This Car 


main supports are radial ball bearings. The 
cylinders with deep cooling fins are mount- 
ed above the crankcase, which has covered 
side openings large enough to permit easy 
access to the interior. All valves are of the 
double washer type, assembled in easily re- 
placeable units. A positive, controlled, pres- 
sure lubricating system forces oil to the 
crank-pin and wrist-pin bearings. Excess 
throw-off oil lubricates the ball bearings. 
The compressor inlet is protected against 
the entrance of dirt by an efficient cart- 
ridge-type suction filter. 


Car Siding and 
Roofs of Plywood 


Already tested by usage in thousands of 
box cars for ceilings and linings and for 
refrigerator-car interiors, Douglas-fir ply- 
wood was put to work for railroads in ad- 
ditional ways during 1940. New railroad 


Dunlopillo Seat and Back 
Cushions Made By the 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for Absorbing Vibrations 
in Locomotive Cab Seats 





applications of plywood, announced by the 
Dougals Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma, 
Wash., include exterior siding and roofs 
of freight and refrigerator cars. For these 
latter jobs, where the panels are constantly 
exposed to the weather, waterproof type 
plywood is utilized. 

When plywood first came into promi- 
nence as a material for box-car construc- 
tion five years ago, it was applied to ceil- 
ings to prevent condensation and thus elimi- 
nate damage claims. Since then, a number 
of railroads have standardized on plywood 
ceilings for steel-roofed box cars. Later, 
it was used for the interior walls of the 
cars to protect the shipments. It was found 
that the plywood panels are shock-proof 
and _ split-proof, qualities contributing to 
lower maintenance cost. One railroad has 
reported almost no repair cost for interior 
plywood walls on 1,000 cars over a four- 
year period. Other advantages of plywood 
are its great strength per pound, low cost 
of installing the big sheets, and protection 
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from dirt and cinders with minimum foot- 
age of joints. 

In all, there now are 15,000 to 20,000 
railroad freight cars ceiled, lined, roofed 
or sided with fir plywood; some cars are 
all plywood with the exception of steel 
framing and wood floors. 


Cast-Steel 
Deflecting Pilot 


With the present day high speeds at which 
both passenger and freight trains are oper- 
ated, protection from collision with trucks, 





The Commonwealth Pilot in Non-Operating 
Position Presents a Surface Free of 
Obstructions 


automobiles and other large objects on the 
track has become increasingly important. 
General Steel Castings Corporation, Gran- 
ite City, Ill., has contributed toward such 
protection through the development of a 





The Commonwealth Pilot With Swing-Type 


Coupler in Operating Position 
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cast-steel deflecting pilot with retractable 
coupler. 

The coupler swings horizontally into a 
pocket in the pilot face, thus presenting a 
surface free from projections. The pilot 
is designed of cast steel with sufficient 
strength to deflect objects from its path. 
A closure plate is provided with the cou- 
pler which automatically covers the opening 
when the coupler is not in use. This pilot 
is in service on several roads where it is 
said to have eliminated expensive derail- 
ments due to grade crossing accidents. 


Passenger-Car 
Safety Locking Pin 


The Class L-4 Safety locking pin developed 
by W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago, locks se- 
curely the passenger-car body to the truck 
in accordance with A. A. R. specifications. 
It is considerably stronger than previous 





Miner Class L-4 Safety Locking Pin Holds the 
Passenger Car Body Securely to the Truck 


designs because of its increased flange or 
shoulder bearing area and the special heat- 
treated steel from which it is made. The 
pin guards against separation of the car 
body from the trucks in the event of a 
wreck or abnormal impacts and makes tel- 
escoping practically impossible. As it may 
be the means of saving lives and avoiding 
damage to railroad equipment, the strength 
afforded by this improved locking pin is 
highly desirable. 

The pin may be applied from the top of 
the bolster, inside the car, or from the 
bottom of the truck bolster when the inside 
application is not practicable. It may be 
removed quickly and easily. 
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Locomotive 
Stoker Gage 


The Ashton locomotive stoker gage is a 
combination of two duplex gages, ordinar- 
ily used in stoker service, mounted in a 
heavy rectangular dust-proof case with side 





The Ashton Stoker Gage Is a Combination of 
Two Duplex Gages Mounted in One Case 


lugs. Combining the two gages in one case 
reduces the space required for this equip- 
ment in locomotive cabs. The side lugs 
permit the use of substantial bolts or studs 
for mounting instead of the small bolts 
which are commonly used with circular du- 
plex gages. The gage is equipped with an 
illuminating attachment cast integral with 
the face ring for lighting the dials. This 
gage is similar in construction to the Ash- 
ton quadruplex airbrake gage which has 
been in use for many years. It is a prod- 
uct of the Ashton Valve Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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THE BOOK OF FACTUAL INFORMATION pub- 
lished annually by the British Railways 
Press Office with the title “Facts About 
the British Railways” — corresponding to 
the “Year Book of Railroad Information” 
published in this country by the Committee 
on Public Relations of the Eastern Rail- 
roads—this year has been entirely revamped 
to emphasize the role of the railroads in 
wartime. The usual statistics and charts 
on revenues and traffic have been greatly 
reduced in extent and in their place are 
published short articles on subjects such 
as war-time traffic, “raid spotting,” salvage 
campaigns, air raid precautions, problems 
of blackout and lighting and typical cases 
of employees’ courage in protecting prop- 
erty from fire and explosions. 

A number of striking examples of quick 
repair work on damaged right-of-way are 
presented. It is pointed out that in most 
cases extensive bomb damage on important 
lines has been repaired within 12 hours of 
occurrence. Traveling cranes are kept un- 
der steam continuously and heavy timbers 
for trestles and girders are in readiness on 
flat cars for immediate conveyance to dam- 
aged sites. 
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Steel for Cars 


Gets Leon's O.K. 


Civilian materials allocator 


puts cars at top of preferred 
list -OPM may act too 


As the railroad equipment industry was 
waiting this week for the issuance by the 
Office of Production Management of na- 
tional-defense allocations of steel for car 
construction there came from Leon Hen- 
derson, administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, a “ci- 
vilian allocation program” giving materials 
necessary for the construction and repair 
of freight cars preference, after government 
contracts, over material and equipment go- 
ing into any “other civilian” use. Mean- 
while it was stated at OPM that OPM’s 
contemplated action was still coming; and 
it was learned later in the week that some 
allocations of plates for carbuilding had 
been made, but it was not expected that 
they would be made public until reported to 
the steel industry committee. 

It was said at OPM that there is not 
necessarily any conflict between the Hen- 
derson action and that planned by the 
OPM Materials Branch. It was explained 
that OPACS was giving preference on 
steel for cars “over other civilian require- 
ments”; that it was not telling mills what 
orders they should take. The OPACS 
order, it was further pointed out, might 
have the effect of rationing existing steel 
supplies and it might cause a diversion of 
such supplies to railway equipment. On 
the other hand, OPM’s Materials Branch 
deals with orders. 

OPACS’ June 10 announcement stated 
that Administrator Henderson had moved 
“to meet the impending shortage in rail- 
road freight cars”; and his program (cov- 
ering material and equipment necessary for 
construction or repair of railroad, mine, 
and industrial freight cars) provides that 
“all deliveries of equipment necessary for 
the construction and repair of freight cars 
shall be given preference over all material 
and equipment going into any other civilian 
use, subject only to a prior preference on 
celiveries for all such material and equip- 
ment as may be required under contracts 
with the United States or any department 
or agency thereof.” 

The effect of this process, the OPACS 
statement went on, “will be to assure 
ireight car builders of first call on steel 
and other required materials and equip- 
ment after military and other government 
needs are taken care of.” The action was 
taken under OPACS’ authority “to allo- 


cate residual supplies of scarce materials 
among competing civilian demands after 
needs of the armament program are satis- 
fied.” In announcing the program Mr. 
Henderson stated that “the railroads are 
faced during the peak loading this fall 
with the heaviest volume of freight traffic 
in recent years as result of the combined 
impetus of armament and civilian activ- 
ity.” 

“Because of this fact,” the OPACS ad- 
ministrator added, “the railroads are now 
undertaking to expand their supply of roll- 
ing stock. They had approximately 73,000 
cars on order May 1 which should be built 
this year. In order to accomplish this and 
to avoid a serious rail transportation bot- 
tleneck it is essential that construction of 
these freight cars and repair of bad order 
cars be speeded by every means possible. 
The civilian allocation program for freight 
cars will affect particularly the distribu- 
tion of available supplies of steel and its 
products since they constitute a major part 
of the materials required in freight car 
construction. It is estimated that an aver- 
age of 20 tons of steel are required for 
each freight car built. Completion this year 
of all the freight cars on order May 1 
would require around 1,400,000 tons of 
steel.” 

OPM’s expected action in the freight 
car situation will comprise a _ follow- 
through from its June 5 announcement that 
it is taking steps to curtail continuous-mill 
production of sheet and strip steel and to 
use the capacity to turn out plates for 
shipbuilding, railway car building and other 
urgent defense purposes. The same an- 
nouncement stated that W. A. Hauck, 
OPM ssteel consultant, was then visiting 
sheet and strip mills of several steel com- 
panies “to determine the appropriate mea- 
sures may be taken.” It was further stated 
that some of the mills, already equipped 
to turn out plate as well as sheet and 
strip, would be able to begin plate produc- 
tion “in the very near future.” 

In the latter connection it has been es- 
timated that those flexible mills are now 
in a position to produce plates covering 
car and ship requirements at the rate of 
1,500,000 tons annually; while other con- 
tinuous mills could produce an additional 
1,000,000 tons—although considerable time 
might be required to equip them. With 
existing annual plate capacity between 5,- 
500,000 and 6,000,000 tons, these additions 
could boost it to approximately 8,000,000 
tons. As noted in the Railway Age of 
May 10, the Association of American 
Railroads presentation to OPM showed 
1941 requirements for “plates, shapes, bars, 
sheets, billets, etc.” to be 1,923,262 tons of 
the total of 4,914,556 tons for all require- 
ments listed. 
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AB&C Boosts Pay 
To Avert Strike 


Emergency Board negotiates 
agreement to raise operating 


pay by 174% P. C. 


Some 325 train-and-yard service em- 
ployees of the 640-mi. Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast will receive increases in basic 
wages averaging about 17% per cent by 
reason of an agreement reached between 
the carrier and the brotherhoods in the 
course of negotiations supervised by an 
emergency board, appointed by President 
Roosevelt on May 16 to avert a strike 
called for that date. The emergency board 
this week submitted a report to the Presi- 
dent announcing settlement of the dispute 
through compromise of the original posi- 
tions taken by. both the carrier and the 
unions. 

The latter sought so-called “standard” 
basic wages; the former refused any in- 
crease. The average 17% per cent rise in 
basic rate of pay agreed upon brings the 
wages of enginemen and trainmen up to 
81 per cent of the standard paid on prac- 
tically all Class I roads in the country. 
Members of the emergency board—none of 
whom had served previously on such panels 
—were: (Chairman) Houston Thompson, 
Washington (D. C.), attorney; Brigadier- 
General Hamilton S. Hawkins, retired; 
and Dr. George W. Stocking of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Much more important than the points in 
the dispute itself, in the emergency board’s 
opinion, is the “fundamental issue” whether 
either party to such a dispute is right in 
refusing arbitration. Pointing out that in 
this case, the management of the road re- 
fused the offer of arbitration, the report 
declares that while the Railway Labor Act 
does not require compulsory arbitration, 
“the machinery of the act will eventually 
become ineffective” if the arbitration step 
in the orderly procedure of settling dis- 
putes “is to be circumvented continuously 
by a refusal of one or the other of the 
parties to accept it.” This position is iden- 
tical to that taken in a report submitted 
to the President also this week by another 
emergency board investigating a contro- 
versy involving ore dock employees at lake 
ports, summarized elsewhere in this issue. 

Like its fellow board in the ore-handlers’ 
case, the board in the A. B. & C. case 
questions whether appointment of a presi- 
dential emergency body—instead of volun- 
tary arbitration—in disputes of this charac- 
ter does not threaten the efficiency of the 

(Continued on page 1092) 
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Emergency Board 
Warns RR Unions 


Tells them that spirit of Ry. 
Labor Act requires them 
to arbitrate disputes 


Situations justifying the creation of 
emergency boards “may occur when one or 
more great principles are involved,” but 
the Railway Labor Act’s arbitration pro- 
visions should be utilized when mediation 
fails to settle ordinary wage disputes, ac- 
cording fo a report submitted to President 
Roosevelt by the emergency board appoint- 
ed recently to investigate the controversy 
involving ore dock employees of four rail- 
roads at Duluth, Minn.,; and other upper 
lake ports. As noted in the Railway Age 
of June 7, the emergency board turned its 
hand to mediation and brought about a set- 
tlement which will give the employees, 
who were demanding a 12!4-cents-per-hour 
raise, an increase of 10 cents per hour— 
from 62% cents to 72% cents. 

In this case the employees, represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
rejected arbitration which would have been 
an. acceptable procedure to the railroads— 
the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range, Chi- 
cago & North Western, Great Northern, 
and Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. As the emergency board pointed 
out there was a difference of 2% cents 
per hour between the parties. In the early 
stages of the dispute the carriers offered 
a five-cent increase and the employee rep- 
resentatives agreed to accept 7% cents if 
made before the season should open in 
April. Later the carriers offered the 7% 
cents, but it was at that time unacceptable 
to the employees who demanded 10 cents. 
Members of the emergency board were 
G. Stanleigh Arnold, attorney of San 
Francisco, Calif., (chairman), Arthur E. 
Whittemore, attorney of Boston, Mass., and 
William H. Tschappat, retired major gen- 
eral and former chief of army ordnance. 

“The appointment of an emergency board 
in this case should never have been made 
necessary,” said the report. “The fact that 
it was necessary indicates a situation which 
this Board feels should be seriously con- 
sidered by management and organization 
alike before it is manifested in other cases 
in which the outcome may be less fortu- 
nate.” Elaborating on the foregoing the 
Board referred to the history of the Rail- 
way Labor Act which emerged in final 
form with all provisions permissive “ex- 
cept for the following single obligation: 
‘It shall be the duty of all carriers, their 
officers, agents, and employees to exert 
every reasonable effort to make and main- 
tain agreements concerning rates of pay, 
rules and working conditions and to settle 
all disputes—in order to avoid any inter- 
ruption to interstate commerce growing out 
of any dispute between the carrier and the 
employees thereof.’ ” 

The Board recognized that the Act “has 
almost interruptedly achieved the results 
which were promised for it”; and thus 
found it “inconceivable” that the dispute 
before it could not have been settled speed- 
ily if all negotiators were free to act. 
But the representative of the Brotherhood 
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“felt that his hands were tied by the in- 
structions of the employees, and that he 
could do nothing less than insist upon the 
establishment of a minimum 10-cent in- 
crease.” Yet, the report added, an emerg- 
ency board “obviously cannot make a find- 
ing of the exact amount by which wages 
should be adjusted. It was not anticipated 
by Congress that any question of this kind 
would reach an emergency board, for it had 
been pointed out to Congress that the board 
could, in any such contingency, give little 
help.” 

Supporting the latter statement the 
Board cited utterances of labor leaders at 
hearings on the bill which became the 
Railway Labor Act. Then it said: “That 
Congress was led to expect that arbitra- 
tion, and not emergency boards, would be 
the final method of settling cases like the 
present one, is made clear by the testi- 
mony before the Congressional committees 
hitherto quoted. The same representative 
(of railroad labor) further stated: ‘I do 
not think you will have very many dis- 
putes that will ever go to emergency 
boards. I hope I will not see any, but I 
do not want to be too optimistic.’ ” 

“While there is no legal obligation to 
submit to arbitration in any case, it is the 
view of this Board that repeated failure 
to do so in such cases as this must even- 
tually result in defeating the purpose of 
the law,” the report said in closing. ‘“Espe- 
cially at a time of national emergency it is 
of highest importance that all available 
means be utilized for the peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes to the end that 
direct action and coercion or the appear- 
ance of coercion be avoided. The Railway 
Labor Act provides these means as its 
record shows. Its continued success de- 
pends upon the consistent exercise of co- 
operative effort in the spirit of the law 
and not a merely literal compliance with 
ats terms . ... 

“Our object is to recall and to empha- 
size again to both the carriers and the 
million and more men in railway employ- 
ment (who, with their predecessors and 
officers, in genuine cooperation with the 
carriers, have made the Railway Labor 
Act for more than fifteen years a signal 
success) the unique character of that Act. 
It is not an ordinary statute, prescribing 
their legal rights as against each other. 
It is a grant of self-government, good for 
as long as it accomplishes its primary ob- 
ject,—the uninterrupted flow of interstate 
commerce—and revokable when it fails to 
obtain that object.” 


Club Meeting 


The Transportation Club of Rochester 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce will hold 
its 22nd annual outing at Manitou Beach, 
N. Y., on June 19. 


Vacations with Pay 


National Mediation Board meetings with 
labor and management representatives on 
the demand of 14 non-operating unions for 
vacations with pay were in recess this week 
while the Board awaited an answer from 
the parties to its suggestion that the con- 
troversy be submitted to arbitration. The 
parties were scheduled to meet again with 
the Board on June 16. 
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Pipe Line Bill 
Is By in House 


Some legislators are perturb- 
ed at effect measure will 
have on post-war r.r. jobs 


After adding minor amendments the 
House, on June 5, passed, without a record 
vote, H. R. 4816, the bill introduced by 
Representative Cole, Democrat of Mary- 
land, which would give broad powers both 
to government agencies and to private 
companies to condemn private land for the 
construction of oil and gasoline pipe lines. 
Details of the measure were outlined in 
the Railway Age of May 24, page 962. 

After refusing in committee of the whole 
by a vote of 70 to 29 to accept an amend- 
ment by Representative Voorhis, Democrat 
of California, which would have prevented 
any new pipe line to be constructed under 
the bill from being owned by any producing 
oil company, the House adopted an amend- 
ment offered by Representative Halleck, 
Republican of Indiana, which would re- 
quire the government to dispose of any 
pipe lines which it may construct one year 
after the termination of the present unlim- 
ited national emergency. 

At the very outset of the extensive de- 
bate on the measure, Representative 
Schulte, Democrat of Indiana, asked Mr. 
Cole what the effects of his bill would be 
on the lives of railroad men when peace 
is declared and the country returns to 
normal. Mr. Cole did not know what the 
resultant effects on railroad labor would 
be as a result of the construction of new 
pipe lines, but he did inform the House 
that he had before him a letter addressed 
by the Association of American Railroads 
to the ‘Office of Production Management 
which concluded with the following state- 
ment: 

“I may say, in connection with the atti- 
tude of the southeastern railroads toward 
the construction of new pipe lines, that I 
am advised that at a meeting of these 
roads held in Washington today, such steps 
were taken as make it certain that the 
railroads will advocate no policies which 
will tend to obstruct the program of na- 
tional defense.” 

Questioned off the floor, Mr. Cole said 
that the letter referred to was written by 
J. J. Pelley, president of the A. A. R., to 
Ralph Budd, transportation member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
and was in reply to one written by Mr. 
Budd in which the latter asked Mr. Pel- 
ley to discuss the subject of pipe lines. 
Mr. Cole also said that he had received a 
similar letter from E. E. Norris, president 
of the Southern. 

Although Mr. Cole was not specific in 
regard to the attitude of railroad labor 
towards the measure, he did tell the House 
that both labor and management “have 
taken a splendid attitude towards this 
measure.” Mr. Halleck also had something 
to say regarding the attitude of labor to- 
wards the bill, He had never understood 
that labor was against the bill, at least in- 
sofar as it has to do with the necessities 
of national defense. In advocating the 
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adoption of his one-year limitation, Mr. 
Halleck declared that “I happen to know, 
however, from some very recent conversa- 
tions I have had, that railroad labor is not 
interested in having this line operated in- 
definitely by the government in competition 
with their jobs and in such manner as 
might likely be calculated to diminish their 
jobs and employment.” 

Turning to the question of the adequacy 
of oil transportation and the ability of the 


railroads to handle the oil which formerly” 


had been transported by the 50 tankers re- 
cently transferred to Great Britain, Repre- 
sentative Wolverton, Republican of New 
Jersey, told the House that in his opinion, 
if all the tankers were taken out of service 
it would not be possible, today, for the 
railroads, with the increased demands upon 
them, to provide for the transportation of 
oil in the Atlantic seaboard states. 

At another juncture in the debate Rep- 
resentative White, Democrat of Idaho, 
wanted to know whether “the railroads 
with their tank cars and the truck lines 
are capable of meeting this emergency and 
moving oil domestically in the United 
States?” Representative Coffee, Democrat 
of Washington, assured him that they were. 
“The Railroad Executives Association,” 
continued Mr. Coffee, “has announced sev- 
eral times that they were capable of trans- 
porting all the necessary oil needed in the 
48 states of the Union. The 21 standard 
railroad brotherhoods have expressed them- 
selves as in opposition to the bill. Com- 
peting forms of transportation, such as the 
trucking interests, are in opposition to the 
bill. They feel likewise that they are in a 
position, through their tank car fleets, on 
public highways, to be able to take care of 
the necessary shipments of oil in interstate 
commerce.” 

Mr. White wanted to call Mr. Coffee’s 
attention to the fact that “down along the 
Columbia River between Portland, Oreg., 
and Astoria there are thousands of tank 
cars standing there rusting out, waiting to 
be used.” “You will find them in Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and everywhere, 
standing idle today,” he concluded. 

During the debate the question arose as 
to the adequacy of the present Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation of pipe 
lines. Representative Izac, Democrat of 
California, had complained that the large 
oil companies who own the pipe lines make 
the minimum tenders so large that the 
smaller producers cannot utilize the pipe 
lines. Representative Lea, Democrat of 
California and chairman of the House in- 
terstate and foreign commerce committee, 
conceded that there is a deficiency in the 
regulation of the pipe lines at the present 
time but urged that “there is an adminis- 
trative remedy that should be applied to 
correct that condition.” Mr. Lea went on 
to say that the commission is investigating 
the subject now with the idea of more 
strict control. Asked by Mr. Izac as to 
whether the pipe lines are now operated as 
common carriers, Mr. Lea replied that 
they are, but he would not say that they 
are satisfactorily regulated. “The law now 
Possibly authorizes better regulation,” he 
asserted. “If not, it should be appropriate- 
ly changed.” 

On the floor of the Senate on June 9 
Senator Gillette, Democrat of Iowa, criti- 
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cized Attorney General Jackson for hav- 
ing said that he would turn over to Petro- 
leum Coordinator Ickes for a decision all 
anti-trust cases now pending in which the 
government is seeking to divorce the own- 
ership of pipe lines from the various major 
oil companies. Although the cases have been 
filed for some time, Senator Gillette as- 
serted that the government was trying to 
settle them out of court and that due to 
the present threatened oil shortage caused 
by transfer of tankers to England, Mr. 
Jackson would submit all contemplated le- 
gal action first to Mr. Ickes to ascertain 
the latter’s views as petroleum coordi- 
nator. 

Senator Gillette also deplored the fact 
that a major oil company executive, Ralph 
K. Davies, director and senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, who this week was appointed dep- 
uty coordinator of petroleum, would pass 
upon contemplated legal action against the 
major oil companies. It was Mr. Gillette’s 
contention that President Roosevelt never 
intended that Mr. Ickes should pass upon 
the legal phases of the petroleum problem 
which rightly belong to the Department of 
Justice. 


Bill to Provide Workmen's Compen- 
sation for Motor Carrier Employees 


Representative Edelstein, Democrat of 
New York, has introduced H. R. 4943 “to 
provide workmen’s compensation for em- 
ployees of carriers engaged in interstate 
transportation by motor vehicles.” 


Status of Public Stock Yards 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an order by Commissioner Splawn, has 
postponed from July 10 to August 10 the 
effective date of its recent order in the 
Ex Parte 127 proceeding which involves 
the status of public stock yard companies. 
The commission’s decision in this case was 
reviewed in the Railway Age of May 17, 
page 857. 


Bill Would Require Registration 
of Labor Organizations 


Representative Hoffman, Republican of 
Michigan, has introduced H. R. 5015 “te 
provide for the registration of labor or- 
ganizations having members engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce end to im- 
pose duties upon such labor organizations 
and the members thereof and to impose lia- 
bility for unlawful acts upon such organ- 
izations and the members thereof.” 


Moving the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was among several government agencies 
which recently received requests from the 
Bureau of the Budget for information as 
to the amount of Washington office space 
that might be made available if all or part 
of their activities were moved elsewhere. 
The Budget Bureau’s letter was not made 
public, but it was learned that the com- 
mission is compiling data for a reply. 


May Employment 11.05 Per Cent 
Above 1940 

Railroad employment increased another 

4.05 per cent—from 1,080,896 to 1,124,- 

719—during the one-month period from 
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mid-April to mid-May, while the May 
total was 11.05 per cent above that for 
May, 1940, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s compilation based 
on preliminary reports. The index num- 
ber, based on the 1935-1939 monthly aver- 
age as 100 and corrected for seasonal varia- 
tion, stood at 108.9 for May as compared 
with April’s 106.8 and May, 1940’s 98.1. 

May employment in all groups was above 
that of May, 1940, the largest increases 
being the rises of 14.11 per cent in the 
maintenance of equipment and stores group, 
14.09 per cent in the maintenance of way 
and structures group, and 11.68 per cent 
in the train and engine service group. As 
compared with the previous month there 
was one decline, the .07 per cent decrease 
in the group embracing transportation em- 
ployees other than train, engine and yard. 
Among the other groups the largest in- 
crease over April was the 14.73 per cent 
rise in the maintenance of way and struc- 
tures group. 


Erie Runs Fan Trip 


The Erie will operate a 411-mi. trip for 
railroad enthusiasts out of New York over 
the New York, Wyoming and Jefferson di- 
visions on Sunday, June 22. The special 
train leaving from Jersey City, N. J., will 
proceed via the main line and Graham low- 
grade line to Susquehanna, Pa., where a 
one-hour stop will be made for picture tak- 
ing. Return will be over the Wyoming and 
Jefferson divisions via Carbondale, Pa., 
Jessup, Rock junction, Lackawaxen and 
main line to Jersey City. 


Hearing on Manual Block Rules 


A pre-hearing and conference concerning 
the rules, standards and instructions for 
the installation, maintenance and repair of 
manual block signal systems, as proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
has been scheduled for July 2 in the offices 
of the Commission at Washington, D. C. 
Objections to some of the proposed rules, 
and a request for a hearing, were explained 
in an article on page 1025 of the Railway 
Age for June 7. 


“Broadway Limited” to Have 
Premiere Showing 


“Broadway Limited,” a motion picture 
showing a number of action scenes of the 
Pennsylvania’s extra-fare train between 
New York and Chicago, will have its pre- 
miere New York showing at the Globe 
Theatre, Broadway and Forty-sixth street 
on June 14. Much of the action of the 
film takes place on board the Broadway— 
photographed both along the actual right- 
of-way and using replicas of interiors and 
exteriors on Hollywood studio property. 


K. F. Nystrom Receives Doctorate 
From Marquette University 


Karl F. Nystrom, mechanical assistant 
to chief operating officer, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
by Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis., 
on June 11. Mr. Nystrom was cited, among 
other things, for his development work in 
the design and construction of modern pas- 
senger train equipment. Coming to the 
Milwaukee in 1922 as an engineer of car 
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design he revolutionized shop techniques on 
the road and designed and built in company 
shops light-weight rolling stock for the 
“Hiawatha” trains. 


Representation of Employees 


Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees cases have been announced 
by the National Mediation Board. Power 
house employees and railway shop laborers 
employed by the Washington Terminal 
Company have chosen the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen, Oilers, Helpers, 
Round House and Railway Shop Laborers, 
operating through the Railway Employees 
Department, American -Federation of La- 
bor; while boilermakers, their helpers and 
apprentices employed by the same company 
voted to retain the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Shop Crafts of America as their collective- 
bargaining agent. 

On the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen won the 
right to represent yardmasters; while on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees won the right to extend its juris- 
diction to cover stock yard laborers. 


New Through Train Between 
Cleveland and Baltimore 


A new through day train between Balti- 
more, Md., and Cleveland, Ohio, via Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
inaugurated by the Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie and Erie under the 
name “The Washingtonian,” trains Nos. 21 
and 22. While travel between these points 
was formerly possible by through sleeping 
cars, this is the first train to keep its identi- 
ty and offer through coach service. Equip- 
ment includes air-conditioned reclining-seat 
coaches and Puliman parlor-lounge-dining 
car. The Washingtonian leaves Baltimore 
at 8:55 a. m., arriving in Cleveland at 8:40 
p. m. Southbound it leaves Cleveland at 
9 a. m., arriving in Baltimore at 8:52 p. m. 


Cleveland C. of C. Helps Out on 
Freight Movement 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce has published an eight-page pam- 
phlet entitled “Keep ’Em Rolling” as its 
contribution to the current campaign for 
efficient utilization of transportation facili- 
ties. The booklet outlines for both users 
of transportation services and for the car- 
riers themselves ways and means of expe- 
diting freight movement. Shippers are 
urged to unload cars and trucks promptly; 
to load cars to maximum capacity; to place 
orders for cars directly with the railroad 
having track connection with their plants, 
etc. Shippers are also urged to “choose 
that agency which is best fitted for the 
particular job” in selecting various means 
of transportation. 


Government Requisitions All 
Southern Pacific Vessels 


The Southern Pacific has been directed 
by the United States Maritime Commission 
to turn over to the government its entire 
fleet of ten vessels for national defense 
purposes, according to an announcement 
from that agency on June 10. This fleet of 
cargo ships, says the statement from the 
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Arthur Curtiss James Dies 


The death of Arthur Curtiss 
James, in New York on June 4 as 
reported in the Railway Age of June 
7, brings to a close the career of the 
greatest railroad financier of the last 
decade. Mr. James’ career has been 
the most colorful since that of James 
J. Hill and reflects a heritage of the 
latter’s objectives. He was born in 
New York on June 1, 1867, and ma- 
tured while his father was. closely 
associated with Mr. Hill in the de- 
velopment of the West. Mr. James’ 
entrance into the railroad field oc- 
curred in 1901 when the railroad 
properties of the Phelps Dodge Cor- 
poration were merged to form the 
El Paso & Southwestern. It was his 
dream to expand them into a trans- 
continental railroad to California. 
This intention was abandoned in 
1924 when the Southern Pacific pur- 
chased the E. P. & S. W. for $28,- 
000,000 of Southern Pacific capital 
stock and $29,000,000 of bonds. In 
the meantime he had inherited his 
father’s interests in the Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

As a result of the sale of the El 
Paso, Mr. James was able to ac- 
quire a substantial interest in the 
Western Pacific in 1926 and again 
undertake the development of a 
transcontinental line to California. In 
furtherance of his objective of in- 
creasing the importance of the 
Western Pacific as a transcontinental 
line, the original outlet with the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Salt Lake was augmented in No- 
vember, 1931, when he drove the last 
spike linking extensions of the 
Great Northern and the Western 
Pacific at Bieber, Cal. 

On December 31, 1939, Mr. James 
resigned as chairman of the board 
and a director of the Western Pa- 
cific as one of a series of resigna- 
tions from other companies, owing 
to his desire to lighten the burden of 
business activities. At the time of his 
death he was still a member of the 
executive committee and a director 
of the Great Northern; the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Colo- 
rado & Southern, a director of the 
Phelps Dodge Corporation and a di- 
rector or trustee of numerous finan- 
cial and educational institutions. 

As a tribute to Mr. James, all 
trains and operations on the West- 
ern Pacific were stopped for one 
minute at 7 a. m. Pacific time on 
June 7, simultaneous with the be- 
ginning of funeral services at 11 a. 
m. in New York City. 











commission, for many years operated as 
the Morgan Line, has been engaged in 
coastwise trade from New York and Balti- 
more, Md. to Galveston, Tex., and 
Houston. 

It was further pointed out that the ves- 
sels are being acquired in pursuance of 
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the provisions of the President’s letter of 
April 30 calling for a pool of ships to be 
used to aid the democracies. 

The vessels to be acquired are the El 
Almirante, El Capitan, El Coston, E! 
Estero, El Isleo, E] Lago, El Mundo, F! 
Occidente, El Oceano, and El Oriente, with 
a total deadweight of 66,590 tons. 


President Signs R. F. C. Bill 


President Roosevelt has signed S. 1438, 
the recently-enacted bill to give the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation new and 
sweeping powers to finance the national 
defense program. Congressional action 
was completed on June 5 when the con- 
ference report was adopted in both the 
Senate and House. 

As noted in the Railway Age of June 7, 
the final version of the measure, under 
which the R. F. C. would get authority to 
build and equip a railroad, contained that 
provision which stipulates that nothing in 
the act shall be construed to authorize the 
R. F. C. to take any action, directly or in- 
directly, with respect to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, the Florida Ship Canal, the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee waterway, the Passama- 
quoddy project, or a Nicaragua canal. 


The Canadian Roads in April 


In April the Canadian Pacific had net 
operating revenues totaling $3,149,165, as 
compared with $1,946,079 last year. Gross 
was $16,654,790 and expenses were $13,505,- 
625, compared with $12,043,923 and $10,- 
097,844 last year. For the four months, 
gross has amounted to $62,067,450, expenses 
to $50,397,879, and operating net to $11,- 
669,571—representing increases, respective- 
ly, of $14,386,007, $9,965,004 and $4,421,003 
over last year. 

On the Canadian National April gross 
was $24,648,899, expenses $17,849,537 and 
operating net $6,799,362. Last year’s com- 
parable figures were $17,666,164, $15,977,- 
183 and $1,688,981. For the four months 
operating revenues were $89,347,366, ex- 
penses $71,856,438 and operating net $17,- 
490,928. Last year, these figures read, 
respectively, $71,040,279, $63,913,337 and 
$7,126,942. 


D. & H. Sues National Railway 
Adjustment Board Members 


The Delaware & Hudson has filed suit 
and had summonses served this week on 
the 10 members of Division 1 of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board, re- 
turnable in the U. S. district court for 
the northern district of Illinois, before 
Judge Igoe. The D. & H. is seeking by 
this means to compel Royal A. Stone, 
referee, and the members of Division 1 
to make formal awards on the proposals 
offered in D. & H. cases that were sud- 
denly withdrawn by labor representatives 
about a year ago. The D. & H. is seeking 
to have the court direct the defendants, 
including R. A. Stone, to continue their 
original hearings on the disputes and enter 
of record “the permanent denial and dis- 
missal with prejudice” in each dispute or 
accept the previous decsisions of Referee 
Stone. The railway also seeks a temporary 
injunction to prevent Division 1 from 
taking action on the alleged ‘“re-hash” 
cases now being filed in lots of five. 
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Originally, 170 disputes were submitted 
to the board, and, following the deadlock 
between the five carrier and five labor 
members of Division 1, R. A. Stone was 
appointed referee. He was then and is 
now justice of the supreme court of the 
state of Minnesota and, the D. & H. states: 
“duly qualified as a referee under all ap- 
plicable provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act.” He heard the cases and was en- 
gaged in completing his decisions on them 
and had stated that 73 cases were com- 
plete, when the labor organizations sud- 
denly withdrew the complaints, allegedly 
as a result of the premature discovery of 
the nature of the forthcoming decisions. 

Justice Stone complained as to the pro- 
priety of this procedure in open letters to 
the adjustment board and to the National 
Mediation Board. However, nothing fur- 
ther was done and the cases remained in 
abeyance until March, 1941, when, the 
D. & H. maintains in its complaint, five of 
the cases were re-submitted to Division 1 
under a new guise, but still the same cases 
that were previously heard. Another 
group of five cases was filed a month 
later. The D. & H. claims that the strategy 
of labor will be to re-submit these cases 
from time to time in batches of five or 
ten, until all the cases have been re- 
submitted and, presumably, given a new 
hearing and award by a different referee. 


March Bus Revenues 13.9 Per Cent 
Above 1940 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported March revenues of $10,015,998 as 
compared with $8,791,568 in March, 1940, 
according to the latest compilation pre- 
pared by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics from 147 re- 
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summer rate on ex-lake grain from Buffalo 
and Erie to Baltimore, for export, is not 
below a reasonable minimum rate; that 
free storage of 10 days at New York on 
export grain as compared with 20 days 
free time at Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Norfolk, Va., is not unduly prejudicial to 
New York; and that rates on ex-late grain 
from Toledo, Ohio, to New York, for ex- 
port, are unduly prejudicial to New York 
and unduly preferential of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to the extent that the rates to 
New York exceed the rates to the latter 
ports by more than 1.5 cents per 100 Ib. 

The proceeding is docketed as No. 28466, 
Port of New York Authority v. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, et. al. 


Government Urges Summer Buying 
of Coal 


The federal government has urged do- 
mestic consumers of anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal to do their bit for national 
defense and at the same time save money 
by purchasing and storing their winter coal 
at the lower prices which prevail during 
the summer. 

The appeal to the public was made by 
Paul F. Sifton, deputy bituminous coal 
consumers’ counsel, who said that the pro- 
gram carried the endorsement of William 
S. Knudsen, director general of the Office 
of Production Management; Ralph Budd, 
transportation member of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission; Leon Hender- 
son, administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply; and 
Miss Harriet Elliott, consumers’ adviser 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply. 

Officials said that they hoped to increase 
the summer movement of domestic coal 














Passenger revenue Passengers carried 

A— ‘ oC —— ~ 

March March March March 

1941 1940 1941 1940 
New Englend Memion .....0-0.ccccsesecss $427,384 $391,656 1,118,341 968,786 
Middle Atlantic Region .......cccccccesce 1,205,828 1,241,049 2,713,968 2,510,689 
CONE al NEI co a carb side velwcid Se iwieies we 1,698,034 1,564,362 2,894,411 2,501,323 
Sontherme Me mreeh: .-.. 6.6 sicscicre vive vavicnan cess 2,731,859 2,212,787 3,579,789 2,752,057 
Northwestern MEN | oes! oh ce a chu ere bela ae cls 338,512 343,453 313,143 313,670 
Mid Western Region 772,504 692,246 632,482 584,128 
Southwestern Region 1,371,673 1,098,281 1,576,406 1,186,589 
Rocky Mountain Region ..............-.. 88,6 84,396 72,203 78,268 
OME Taree Resale Ha 8 ea te aete Se 1,381,564 1,163,338 1,991,177 1,426,983 


Pacific Region 








ports representing 148 bus operators. Rail- 
roads in March had passenger revenues of 
approximately 20 per cent greater than 
those of March, 1940. Bus passengers car- 
ried increased 20.9 per cent, from 12,322,- 
493 to 14,891,920. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Atlantic Port Differentials on 
Ex-Lake Grain for Export 


Examiner H. W. Archer has recom- 
mended in a proposed report an Interstate 
Commerce Commission finding that the 
differential of one-half cent per 100 Ib. in 
the rates on ex-lake grain from Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Erie, Pa., to New York, for 
export, over the rates to Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md., are not unduly preju- 
dicial to New York. 

Other recommended findings are that the 


by at least 8,000,000 tons in order to 
lighten “the peak that movement of crops 
and national defense production will throw 
upon the transport system beginning next 
September.” 

“This year,” said Mr. Sifton, “when all 
indications point to a peak transport load 
that will tax the railroad facilities, it is 
vitally important both for the protection 
of the nation’s winter fuel supply at points 
of consumption and for smooth movement 
of production, that every consumer do his 
bit to move as much coal as possible before 
Labor Day.” 


Way Opened for C. & N. W. 
Stockholders to Appeal 


On June 6 the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago reversed Fed- 
eral Judge John P. Barnes’ decision in 
which he held that he did not have the 
authority to set a maximum allowance for 
perfecting an appeal of the common and 
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preferred stockholders of the Chicago & 
North Western after the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had refused to do so, 
thus opening the way for the railroad to 
continue its fight against a plan of re- 
organization which was approved recently 
by Judge Barnes. 

The appellate court ruled that the mat- 
ter should be remanded to Judge Barnes 
for a rehearing, stating that “The district 
court intimated, if it did not say, it would 
make the order (for the maximum allow- 
ance) if it had authority to do so. We 
think the court has the authority. Of the 
necessity and reasonableness of future... 
expenses, the trial court rather than the 
I. C. C., is the best judge.” 


Application and Verification of 
Interline Freight Divisions 


The Accounting Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads has issued a 
76-page pamphlet, entitled “Plans and 
Methods Used in the Application and Veri- 
fication of Interline Freight Divisions.” 
Published in response to a recommenda- 
tion of the Division’s committee on freight 
accounts, the pamphlet describes 10 plans 
in use by various railroads. 

A foreword by E. H. Bunnell, vice-presi- 
dent of the A. A. R. in charge of the 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department, suggests that there are 
undoubtedly other “economical and prac- 
tical” plans in use; and Mr. Bunnell in- 
vites carriers having such plans to submit 
descriptions of them for consideration by 
the committee on freight accounts. That 
committee’s recommendation that the pres- 
ent pamphlet be issued came in a report 
on the subject of “Preaudit of Divisions on 
Interline Carload Traffic,” which was sub- 
mitted at a meeting held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 22-24. 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for six 
railroads, including the Northern Pacific, 
have been prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a new series of 
sub-orders and modifications of previous 
sub-orders in No. 15100, Depreciation 
Charges of Steam Railroad Companies. 

Prescribed rates for the Northern Pa- 
cific are: Steam locomotives, 3.07 per cent; 
other locomotives, 3.94 per cent; freight- 
train cars (new), 3.2 per cent; freight- 
train cars (secondhand and rebuilt), 4.48 
per cent; passenger-train cars, 3.07 per 
cent; work equipment, 3.53 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous equipment, 15.07 per cent. The 
other five roads involved in the present 
series of orders are the Aliquippa & South- 
ern; Bingham & Garfield; Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton; New York, Ontario & West- 
ern: and Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend. 


Old Employees Guests of Lima 
Locomotive Works 


Two hundred ninety employees of the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., with serv- 
ice records of 25 or more years, guests of 
the company at dinner at Lima, Ohio, on 
June 10, were told by H. O. Bentley, the 
company attorney, in a brief address, that 
they were participating in a level of ma- 
terial prosperity that their children and 
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children’s children would never know. He 
urged them to “keep a tight hold on their 
chairs” and to avoid the hysteria which 
in* some localities is creating a state of 
anarchy in industries essential to national 
defense. During the dinner, at which 
Samuel G. Allen, chairman of the board, 
presided, gold-and-enamel pins were pre- 
sented to the 25-year-and-up employees who 
represent nearly 12 per cent of the total 
payroll. 

Felicitations were extended by John E. 
Dixon, president, and L. A. Larsen, vice- 
president, of the company,, and H. F. Ball, 
president of the Franklin Railway Supply 
Company, who has been a director of Lima 
for 25 years. 


Suggestions for Changes in Class 
Rate Structure 


Proposals for radical changes in the 
class rate structure throughout the country 
are embodied in the treatise entitled “Some 
Suggestions for Improvements in Railroad 
Class Rates” which has been prepared by 
C. G. Jensen, assistant to the director of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Traffic. As noted briefly in the 
Railway Age of June 7, the Jensen treatise 
is one of four studies by I. C. C. staff 
members which have been made the sub- 
ject of initial hearings to be held July 10 
at St. Louis, Mo., in the commission’s No. 
28300 and 28310 investigations of the class 
rate structure and consolidated freight 
classification. 

Generally, Mr. Jensen suggests that first- 
class rates throughout the country be con- 
structed by the addition of line-haul ele- 
ments to a terminal element, the latter being 
uniformly fixed at 25 cents per 100 Ib. in 
all territories. In other words it is sug- 
gested that territorial variations in level 
should exist in the line-haul elements only. 
Mr. Jensen believes that the lowest level 
should obtain in Central territory, but he 
would move the boundary between Cen- 
tral and Trunk Line territories westward 
to coincide approximately with a line drawn 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Huntington, W. 
Va. The line-haul factor of rates in 
Trunk Line and New England territories 
would be five per cent higher than in Cen- 
tral territory. 

With respect to Southern territory, Mr. 
Jensen suggests a division of that area, 
north and south of a line drawn from Halls, 
Tenn., through Nashville, Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va., Winston-Salem, N. C., and Raleigh 
to Washington, N. C., with rates in the 
northern section 10 per cent higher and in 
the southern section 20 per cent higher 
than in Central territory. The four class- 
rate zones in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory and in the Southwest, according to 
Mr. Jensen, should be retained—with the 
class rates made 10, 20, 30, and 40 per 
cent higher, respectively, than in Central 
territory. Likewise, he recommends that 
the first-class rates in Mountain-Pacific 
territory also be made 40 per cent higher 
than in Central territory, except in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, where the suggested 
basis is 20 per cent higher than Central 
territory, and in a coastal section of Cali- 
fornia where he would make the differ- 
ential only 10 per cent. 

The proposed basis of rates for Central 
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territory, for first class only, is the ter- 
minal factor of 25 cents, plus a line-haul 
factor of 17.8 cents per 100 miles for dis- 
tances up to 500 miles, and 13.5 cents per 
100 miles beyond 500. 

With respect to the classification, Mr. 
Jensen suggests that the railroads, given 
the first-class rates he proposes as a base, 
revise their classifications upward so as to 
preserve substantially their present revenues 
from class traffic. In his opinion the pres- 
ent class rates in the south and west ex- 
ceed those in the east by greater percent- 
ages than the percentages of differences in 
the actual rate levels, and that this has 
necessitated the maintenance of lower clas- 
sifications in the south and west than in the 
east. These differences in classifications, 
Mr. Jensen further believes, make the es- 
tablishment of reasonable interterritorial 
class rates practically impossible. His 
thought is that if the levels of the first class 
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rates are brought closer together and the 
classifications revised as suggested, the re- 
sult will be a closer approach to uniformity 
of classification than has heretofore been 
possible; and the interterritorial class rate 
problem will be greatly simplified. 

Mr. Jensen’s treatise is a 13l-page docu- 
ment, plus an appendix which sets up a 
comparison of present scales with those 
suggested. 


March's Net Income Was 
$35,256,352 


Class I railroads reported for March a 
net income after fixed charges of $35,256,- 
352 as compared with a net deficit of $4,- 
682,087 in March, 1940, according to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance 
sheet items. The year’s first three months 
showed a net income of $69,034,952 as com- 








Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 137 Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


All Class I Railways 
ake. 





Income Items 


‘For the month of March 
ea 


a 
For the three months of 
- © 





e aN rr ie 
1941 1940 1941 1940 

1. Net railway operating income ........ $80,627,168 $37,034,274 $201,503,219 $115, 4 coi 

2. Other income wiebis.e's pic we gee bc ou wea > ° 10,486,137 11,885,382 32,425,819 33,820,165 

3. AMNNIEL AMOI Sa oes seco ein's aoncaieeis. 916% 91,113,305 48,919,656 ae 929,038 149, nt 736 

4. Miscellaneous deductions from income. 3,001,923 2,577,004 8,59 0,972 8, 146, 790 

5, Income available for fixed charges. . = 88,111,382 46,342,652 225, 338,066 141,576,946 

6. Fixed charges: 

6-01. Heat for leased roads and equip- 

| ner er 13,126,027 10,568,010 37,415,769 32,129,540 

6-62. Interest deductions! ........... 37,604,576 38,368,164 112,552,039 115,054,212 

6-03. Other deductions ..........06. 117,687 122,783 356,070 385,687 

6-04. Total fixed charges ....... 50,848,290 49,058,957 150,323,878 147,569,439 

"e Income after fixed charges ....... 37,263,092 *2,716,305 75,014,188 *5°992,493 

8. Contingent charges ...........00- ee 2,006,740 1,965,782 5,979,236 5,897,338 

3. PR RIN acs os as taiels Gs avetcleiaie ev are 35,256,352 *4,682,087 69,034,952 *11,889,831 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and' 

quipment) SA ees aa ane 17,861,188 17,025,214 53,156,338 50,724,495 

11. Federal income taxes ................ 11,261,138 2,815,702 24,515,504 8,759,639 

12. Dividend appropriations: 

12-01. On common stock ........... 1,727,155 3,278,918 17,234,965 20,163,873 

12-02. On preferred stock .......... 1,324,448 75,000 4,444,295 4,500,635 
Ratio of income to fixed charges (Item 

a UD etscc relay ar enin Sioa easels cle tein 1.73 .94 1.50 .96 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 


All Class I Railways 
eas 





ee baie 
Balance at end of March 
ee 





cr 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., ether than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


14. Cash 
15. Temporary cash investments 
16. Special deposits 


17. Loans and bills receivable eae aoe 
18. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. 


ee ee ee ee 


19. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ............. 


20. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
21. Materials and supplies 
22. Interest and dividends receivable 
DS CMU GEIR 6.5 eons 6 s'oc0 o> w cig so ss eeeis © 
24. Other current assets 


25. Total current assets (items 14 to 24) 


26. Funded debt maturing within 6 months? ...... 


27. Loans and bills payable® 
28. Traffic and car-seryice balances—Cr. 


29. Audited accounts and wages payable .......... 


30. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
31. Interest matured unpaid 


32. Dividends matured unpaid ..........c.esee08> 


33. Unmatured interest accrued 
34. Unmatured dividends declared 
35. Unmatured rents accrued 


Sr PRGIOd TAK MIOUIILY, 6606-0 os0:0'e 6's ov sere seers 


37. Other current liabilities 


38. Total current liabilities (items 27 to 37) 


39. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 
39-01. U. S. Government taxes 
39-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 


eee resem sree reser reeeeeerseseeeseseeee 






eee ee ee 





ey 


Cr 


er ee 


ee ee ee ey 





1941 1940 
Wioeane cc coud $560,430,308 $615,633,198 
Balad ierere: srereteayerave $676,219,124 $496,503,407 
69,937,442 43,332,794 
130,178,007 127,124,532 
1,610,450 1,537,592 
33,275,676 24,397,414 
62,198,086 43,710,657 
136,831,892 119,708,698 
siakciie atetetovetarnie ofels 371,419,378 366,362,534 
17,142,196 19,720,682 
1,148,572 1,268,675 
prakstolsteieiew.siisieiero'g 6,271,181 4,690,999 





$1,506,232,004 
$96,317,217 


$1,248,357,984 
$189,942,091 





$77,982,482 $156,192,621 





Biola leiatelals Coin eeeues 49,695,908 39,224,028 
AeA ty ROS AOE OPEC 237,312,405 225,545,779 
a topn aiaherCeorse aCe e 52,587,914 64,514,971 
Reeser eae eiaieieecocste > 56,628,539 40, 276,116 
suaievotexion ere vexete chevaig 14,330,714 12,273,447 
Seaverershoreteeeiatee toes 78,378,923 80,120,547 
FEO R OURO eNOCOF 1,608,245 1,608,245 
See eis tae eee se 21,513,606 22,382,022 
keiscaveloiersieteteroia sis 228,778,432 197,881,630 
occ ccccccccccce ° 39,530,315 50,171,701 
iatfata Talatetae een tier ones $858,347,483 $890,191,107 
sateen sraterbieteieie’ seus 120,619,363 82,602,980 
SO en OOO ROVEE 108,159,069 115; 278,650 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. ‘ 
2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 


3 Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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Net Income of Large Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Net income after Net income before 














depreciation depreciation 
Name of railway r A , A ‘ 
For the three months of For the three months of 
beset te tee 
Ors 2 eee a &. YN 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
7 Aen ir ete ieoceneueekeueaenes - * $150,549 * $524,757 * $81,977 * $460,288 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fet*t ............006 2,309,448 * 1,555,284 5,342,259 1,388,963 
Atlas (COGS PRADO? o4o50c 6 sco sedecacees Sees 3,353,547 765,213 3,941,314 1,274,544 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... ree eoccece 3,446,979 * 2,101,698 5,319,077 * 310,586 
Boston & Maine ........ e 1,169,184 * 218,420 1,524,507 143,921 
Central of Georgia? ............ Wd ae — 55,917 * 786,559 158,481 * 574,566 
Central of New Jersey? .........-.c00e. coos «© ~— 623,070 * 736,854 * 290,814 * 386,189 
Chesapeake & 7 Mee Spisaweeeds 8;468,568 7,441,678 10,609,860 9,549,678 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ............00. aes 20,474 * 350,436 674,954 * 199,302 
Chicago & North Western? ............... coe * 1,685,218 * 4,633,979 * 475,906 * 3,395,853 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ............. ea 2,809,665 ,702 4,187,209 1,544,978 
Chicago Great Western ............. wanes ae 193,609 * 353,831 334,674 * 214,024 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific? ...... 385,149 * 2,844,693 1,900,311 * 1,374,119 
Chicago, Rock Island & PCE? 6.0.4.9 si6' nedees - 39,664 * 2,792,559 1,130,703 * 1,768,528 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha ..... * 561,506 * 821,263 * 425,496 * 679,220 
Delaware & Hudson ........... Seeenodenes f 690,154 219,940 976,749 483,040 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western .........- P 744,494 * 407,014 1,363,138 193,289 
Denver_& Rio Grande Western? ........ eoeee * 1,112,460 * 1,494,914 * 788,179 * 1,183,509 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ................ waeee 1,664,892 650,996 1,971,828 884,988 
Erie (including Chicago & Erie)? ........... P 1,401,904 * 921,818 2,320,005 * 18,668 
Gratil “PEGS WUESEEEN, 5 occ ccccescseeecccecees 525,768 * 110,990 818,884 186,830 
Caeat EEN 5c 8 eee cae cs tee cued eamneee * 2,587,034 * 2,880,153 * 1,517,816 * 1,963,377 
WINGINIO@GMCENE octet cvicewwswciccwveuaces ne 3,193,233 3,275 4,879,591 1,791,268 
Relig VaMey ccccetstcccnsees aeases aesacee 723,325 446,872 1,224,956 77,770 
Long Island .......-ssecceccccccccecccccves * 467,547 * 720,967 Se 77,271 * 429,033 
Louisville & Nashville ...... cutee eecr 3,836,538 1,235,927 4,950,014 2,314,879 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie? ....  * 1,864,577 * 1,693,581 * 1,544,997 * 1,386,869 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas  ........++eeeeeeeeees * 477,322 * 974,198 * 188,674 * 672,451 
RIRACNEE EI go o's nln 6 oc bec ecole eles nesions * 600,817 * 3,282,932 526,162 * 2,161,325 
New York Central® heed waeae pee cecceececces © 6,383,656 * 527,616 10,918,920 3,437,998 
New York, ge SE Lame. ccs cc tieccine 2,034,254 451,619 2,447,392 848,405 
New York, New Haven & Hartford? ......... 454,359 * 1,350,864 1,286,506 * 526,998 
Norfolk & Western ............ssececseeces 8,449,540 7,840,412 10,106,355 9,378,814 
ID 5 oa scecciesunesssneuances - * '948°644 * 1,887,659 * 96,256 * 1,051,309 
Pro) Son errr rarer rr orc. 7,539,833 4,702,948 14,513,809 11,283,950 
Pere Marquette ..... edie seaman Leen Koa * 95,511 425,65 1,564,680 1,000,870 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ............--.seeeee 1,237,513 707,634 1,834,265 1,254,618 
Reading ....... eee cece ccc csecnccceesssceccs 2,252,523 1,056,196 3,011,215 1,834,728 
St. Louis-San Francisco? .............. ose «© §«§6©6618,413 * 2,898,233 134,333 * 2,127,529 
St. Louis, San ‘Francisco & Texas .... * 24,698 * 134,059 * 24,698 * 133,920 
St. Louis Southwestern? Mere reas 898,962 59,699 1,061,490 217,777 
SeaAeee FRE AGO occ ee cabea cwadswns eae 705,733 * 613,840 1,314,379 * 39,987 
Southern ........-.-sesceccccccccccccccoces 3,390,096 276,696 4,293,429 1,158,877 
Southern Pacific ..........2scccccsececesecs 4,450,418 * 3,673,591 6,458,649 * 1,681,899 
Texas & Pacific ..... WC CROCCO RC OROCC ETE COCE 661,974 293,079 978,496 595,783 
Union Pacific (including leased lines) ....... 1,825,325 1,418,744 3,837,869 3,316,052 
isan sg racnnuedenicaestsndneeks 475,491 * 984,743 1,018,132 * 446,288 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley ............ ceoseg © BiGgzs * 85,205 13,137 31,318 
* Deficit. 


1 Report of receiver or receivers. 

2 Report of trustee or trustees. 

3 Under trusteeship, Erie only. 

*Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, 


Colorado & Santa Fe, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 


5Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central. 


®Includes Southern Pacific, Texas & New 


Orleans, and leased lines. The report contains the 


following information: “Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation System exclude 
offsetting debits and credits for interest on funded securities and rentals for leased properties be- 


tween companies included therein. 


Operations for 1941 of arately operated Solely Controlled 


Affiliated Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico), not in- 
cluded in above statement, resulted in a net loss of $283,689 for the month and $1,038,762 for the 
period. These results include $219,132 for the month and $652,545 for the a. representing inter- 


est on bonds of such companies owned 


by Southern Pacific Company not ta 


en into income by S. P. 


Co. and, therefore, not included in the 1941 income results for the System reported above. The 
combined results for 1941 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately operated Solely 


Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding S. P. R. R. 


Co. of Mexico) amounted to a net income 


of $2,122,397 for the month and $4,064,201 for the period. Figures herein given exclude results of 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted January 1, 
1940 of making no further advances to that company, it being required to conduct its operations 


entirely within its own resources.” 








pared with a net deficit of $11,889,831 for 
the first three months of 1940. 

The roads not in receivership or trustee- 
ship had a net income for March of $33,- 
821,398 as compared with $4,355,166 for the 
same month of last year; while the net 
income for the first three months of this 
year was $73,092,506 as contrasted with 
$15,375,813 for the same period last year. 

Ninety-one roads reported net incomes 
for March, while 38 reported net deficits ; 
in March, 1940, there were 61 net incomes 
and 68 net deficits. For the first three 
months of this year 84 reported net incomes 
and 45, reported net deficits, as compared, 
respectively, with 63 net incomes and 66 net 
deficits in the first three months of 1940. 

The consolidated statement for all Class 
I roads and that showing net incomes or 
deficits of “large steam railways” are given 
in the accompanying tables. 


43 Eastern Roads Sign Up on 
Featherbed Changes 


Forty-three Eastern railroads and ter- 
minal companies—including all major roads 
except the Pennsylvania—have served in- 
dividual notice in their own behalf on the 
five train-and-engine-service brotherhoods 
of intention to modify certain important 
“featherbed” rules in existing agreements 
and add a new rule limiting the time with- 
in which grievances and claims may be 
presented. Such notice was served as of 
May 27 at which time the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents Conference announced that 
“practically all of the Eastern railroads” 
would join a move to modify rules cover- 
ing: (1) starting time of yard crews; (2) 
use of road crews to perform incidental 
switching at terminals; and (3) handling 
of freight in passenger trains; which was 
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reported in the Railway Age of May 31, 
page 987. However, the complete list of 
roads which filed individual notice has only 
recently been available. 

Roads and terminal companies which 
have served notice on their own behalf are: 


Ann Arbor | 
Baltimore & Ohio | 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Boston & Maine ; ; 
Canadian National—lines in New England 
Central of New Jersey 
Central Vermont | de 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Detroit Terminal 
Erie : 
Chicago & Erie 
New Jersey & New York 
Grand Trunk Western 
Indianapolis Union 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 
Maine Central | 
Portland Terminal 
Monongahela 
New York Central 
Boston & Albany ; : : 
Chicago River & Indiana—Chicago Junction 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge & Railroad 
Peoria & Eastern 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
Michigan Central 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Lake Erie & Eastern q 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Pere Marquette — 
Fort Street Union Depot 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia | 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 
Reading i : 
Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Washington Terminal 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 


These roads have served notice of their 
intention on the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, Order of Railway 
Conductors, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 


VV President Asks $100,000 for 


Transport Study Board 


Although he had done nothing in the 
way of sending to the Senate the name of 
another nominee to replace Wayne Coy, 
whose appointment was withdrawn on 
April 29, President Roosevelt on June 4 
transmitted to Congress a request for a 
$100,000 appropriation “to be immediately 
available’ for the transportation study 
board called for in the Transportation 
Act of 1940. Meanwhile the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce has _ indi- 
cated no disposition to act on the names of 
the other two nominees—Charles West and 


Nelson Lee Smith. , 


Along with his request for the funds, 
the President sent a letter on the matter 
which had been prepared by Harold D. 
Smith, director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. Smith said in part: 

“On March 19, 1941, the President trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives an estimate of $50,000 for the 
Board of Investigation and Research for 
the fiscal year 1941. Because of anticipated 
delays in the organization of the Board, 
the Congress decided not to take any action 
on this estimate. It now appears that the 
Board will soon be established and that 
funds should be provided for its operation. 
The amount requested herein is somewhat 
larger than the original estimate submitted 
for the fiscal year 1941, which estimate was 
only for part-year operations. Until such 
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time as the Board meets and reviews its 
problems, the exact staff which it shall 
need to undertake the duties imposed upon 
it by the act of 1940 cannot be determined. 
It is believed, however, that to the extent 
possible the Board will utilize material 
obtained from the Department of Com- 
merce, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, and other agencies of the govern- 
ment interested in transportation matters. 
Therefore, the $100,000 which is requested 
at this time should be sufficient to enable 
the Board to start the task which it has 
been directed to undertake by the Con- 
gress. Ata later date it may become nec- 
essary to request additional funds for the 
Board.” 


AB&C Boosts Pay 


To Avert Strike 
(Continued from page 1085) 


Labor Act itself. The board places respon- 
sibility for proper use of the Act upon both 
labor and management. “In the formula- 
tion of the present machinery, both labor 
and management played an important role. 
It is in a sense their machinery and it rep- 
resents their accumulated and joint wisdom 
in a search for industrial peace. For either 
management or labor to turn its back upon 
a particular step in the machinery provided 
for the settlement of disputes because it 
feels that in a particular controversy it 
stands to lose, is to jeopardize the entire 
machinery, the beneficial character of which 
to labor, to management and to the public 
has been generally recognized.” 

The board’s report recalls that there has 
been considerable unrest among A. B. & C. 
employees since 1921, when, under court 
direction, the receiver of the then Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic reduced the wages 
of all employees by one-half the increase 
granted during the period of federal con- 
trol to bring wages up to Class I standards. 
When 1500 employees ‘went out on strike in 
protest, the road hired practically all new 
employees and resumed operation. The new 
personnel organized a company union. Un- 
rest was renewed by the appearance of rival 
local unions claiming jurisdiction over the 
same group of employees, culminating in 
elections in 1938 to determine representa- 
tion for conductors, trainmen, yardmen and 
switchmen, and in 1940 for engineers, fire- 
men and hostlers. For the first group the 
National Mediation Board certified the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and for 
the second, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 

Soon after their respective dates of certi- 
fication, these labor organizations submitted 
to the road proposed new agreements pro- 
viding so-called “standard” wages and 
working conditions. Although preliminary 
negotiations on the property resulted in 
agreement on many points, certain funda- 
mental matters — principally wage rates — 
remained unsettled. Services of the Media- 
tion Board were invoked but did not recon- 
cile the differences. The carrier rejected 


the Board’s formal request for submission 
to a board of arbitration on the ground 
that since its financial position would make 
impossible any compliance with an award 
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involving a wage increase, it was not justi- 
fied in incurring an obligation which it 
could not fulfill, The two brotherhoods 
called a strike for May 16, which was 
averted by eleventh-hour appointment of the 
emergency board. 

Throughout negotiations, the railroad 
took the position that it was unable to bear 
any wage increase and that any substantial 
wage boost would mean abandonment of 
operations. During its entire corporate 
history it has operated at a substantial loss. 
In no year since 1927 has it had adequate 
funds from net revenue to meet even taxes 
and balance on equipment rentals. In fact, 
tax obligations have often been met by 
selling tax liens to local banks, at a four 
per cent interest rate. Wage demands of 
the brotherhoods for standard wages for 
375 employees would increase the payroll 
$780,000 per annum. Further, the carrier 
contended, having granted this increase, it 
would be obligated to increase the wages of 
781 non-operating employees not parties to 
the controversy—an additional increase of 
$373,200. 

The brotherhoods clung to their tradi- 
tional position that “ability to pay” is not 
a criterion. The character of service ren- 
dered by employees of the A. B. & C-. is, 
they claimed, the same as that rendered on 
roads on which standard wages prevail. In 
illustration, they cited the “Dixie Flagler,” 
cperating between Chicago and Florida, 
which is handled by five train crews, all of 
whom receive standard rates of pay, except 
crews operating over the A. B.& C. They 
asserted also that all Class I roads in the 
Southeast pay standard wages, except one. 

In announcing settlement of the dispute 
by compromise, the emergency board: de- 
clared: “While the carrier’s financial posi- 
tion is still uncertain, there is reason to be- 
lieve that as long as the present accelerated 
state of business activity is maintained, the 
carrier will be able to continue to pay the 
wages agreed upon. There is likewise the 
alternative, should circumstances demand it 
and the parent company choose to exercise 
it, that the parent company [Atlantic Coast 
Line] lend financial assistance to the sub- 
sidiary, or that it effect a redistribution of 
revenue in favor of the subsidiary on traffic 
handled jointly.” 


Says Railroads Must Not Yield to 
Labor Demands 


In an address before the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board at the Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kan., on June 4, C. E. Johnston, 
chairman of the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, attacked the wage in- 
crease demands of railroad unions. He said 
in part: 

“In the railroad industry we are con- 
fronted with one of the most preposterous 
demands in our economic history. Five of 
the best paid crafts, who today enjoy the 
highest rate of pay since the railroads were 
constructed, are reported to be preparing 
a demand for a 30 per cent increase in 
wages. This demand is being made with 
appalling disregard of the national interest. 
It is being made against the railroad in- 
dustry, which is the backbone, the very life 
of our stupendous industrial effort for na- 
tional defense. 

“Almost one-third of the railroad mileage 
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is still in bankruptcy or reorganization. 
We are struggling under the burden of 
deficits accumulated through the depression 
period. We are straining every effort to 
find capital to modernize and further ex- 
pand our plant facilities—facilities which 
have miraculously managed to struggle 
through a starvation period. This starva- 
tion — mind you— was aggravated by the 
unprecedented development of highway, 
waterway, and airway transportation, much 
of which was fed on subsidy provided by 
government through the influence of selfish 
pressure groups.” 

“Too many of our citizens have too long 
considered labor controversies of this char- 
acter in the railroad and other industries 
as mere differences between men and man- 
agement. We have closed our eyes to the 
obvious fact that the shipper or customer 
must finally pay the bill. The basic theory 
of federal legislation pertaining to labor 
relations in the railroad field is that the 
influence of public opinion will ultimately 
force a fair decision. The railroads simply 
cannot yield to these unreasonable demands. 
If we are to avoid strikes and paralysis in 
rail transportation and the ultimate social- 
ization of transportation, you and the rest 
of the public must assume your responsibil- 
ity in this conflict. You must formulate 
your opinions now, and express them in no 
uncertain terms and you must make plans 
to participate actively in the determination 
of this question which is vital to you.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading figures for the week ended 
June 7 were not available at the time this 
issue went to press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended May 
31 totaled 801,783 cars. The summary for 
that week, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, May 31 














Districts 1941 1940 1939 
Fastern ...05. 164,948 129,395 114,580 
Allegheny ..... 179,949 134,454 107,737 
Pocahontas . 56,273 47,895 40,471 
Southern ..... 116,593 95,285 85,360 
Northwestern .. 126,503 103,370 88,554 
Central Western 107,598 87,773 86,599 
Southwestern .. 49,919 40,948 40,008 
Total Western 

Districts .... 284,020 232,091 215,161 
Total All Roads 801,783 639,120 563,309 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products .... 36,143 27,243 30,299 
Live stock .... 8,973 10,533 9,770 
Cn ere 144,507 113,221 88,184 
KE itches 13,718 8,821 5,256 
Forest products 39,196 32,263 27,350 
OMe iuis sepsis 76,145 59,663 38,987 
Merchandise l.c.l. 143,327 130,439 133,320 
Miscellaneous .. 339,774 256,937 230,143 
ao 
ae 801,783 639,120 563,309 
May 24 .. 06006 866,017. 687,480 623,542 
ES i ae ae 861,277 679,065 612,888 
May 10 ics. 837,149 680,628 554,644 
RG) eeeranee 794,301 665,547 572,025 
<< ee 





Cumulative Total, 


22 Weeks ... 16,336,291 14,017,582 12,699,847 


In Canada—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 31 were the heaviest this year 
and totaled 64,297, as against 56,459 for 
the corresponding week last year, and 57,- 
242 in the preceding week, according to the 


Continued on next left-hand page 












Reprinted from Traffic World, May 10, 1941 
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These high-speed, heavy-duty 4-8-4 type 
freight locomotives were built by the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Incorporated 
for the Soo Line. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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weekly statement of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
es | | 64,297 32,324 
may 24, 104)... s 6. os 57,242 29,232 
may 17, 2941. cease 61,737 30,232 
oe he” 56,459 22,869 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ee ee | | 1,237,172 640,206 
sane 1, 0080. ok oc 1,069,761 538,818 
June: 3,:°1939.. ....0.5 938,418 463,727 

I. C. C. Probe of Keeshin Activities 

at Chicago 


Freight-handling arrangements which 
Keeshin Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., of 
Chicago is alleged to have with other 
Keeshin companies and a group of motor 
carriers operating out of Chicago have 
been made the subject of an investigation 
instituted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon its own motion. The order 
of investigation states that information has 
been lodged with the commission averring, 
among other things, that the practices in- 
volved result in the transportation of ship- 
ments by the cooperating motor carriers 
“at less than their lawfully effective tariff 
rates; in the granting of substantial rate 
concessions by the respective line-haul car- 
riers to, and the acceptance thereof by 
Keeshin Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., Kee- 
shin Motor Express Company, Inc., and 
Keeshin Freight Lines, Inc.; in the hold- 
ing by the said Keeshin corporations of 
a monopolistic control over less-than-truck- 
load traffic originating yin and passing 
through Chicago, and the movement by said 
Keeshin Motor Express, Inc., and the said 
cooperating carriers of a disproportionate 
share of such traffic, to the serious com- 
petitive disadvantage of other carriers oper- 
ating from that area; and in the flagrant 
and continuous violation of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and of the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder by the commission.” 

Describing the arrangements to be in- 
vestigated, the order has this to say: “That 
Keeshin Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., and its 
officers above named, by and with the ac- 
tive assistance and cooperation of Keeshin 
Motor Express Company, Inc., and its of- 
ficers above named, have entered into cer- 
tain arrangements with each of the motor 
carriers named in paragraph 2 above for 
the handling of less-truckload traffic origi- 
nating in Chicago and destined to points 
beyond Chicago which are not served by 
the lines of said Keeshin Motor Express 
Company, Inc., but which are served by 
the lines of such other common carriers; 
that through such arrangements the said 
Keeshin Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., fur- 
nishes to shippers in Chicago a. complete 
transportation service from their premises 
to ultimate destination, including, under an 
arrangement with Keeshin Motor Express 
Company, Inc., the free pick-up of their 
shipments at their premises and the delivery 
of them to its terminal, where all such 
shipments are sorted and such as can be 
transported to destination by Keeshin 
Motor Express Company, Inc., are routed 
over lines of that company, and where all 
other shipments, which can be transported 
to destination by motor vehicle, are de- 
livered to such of the cooperating line-haul 
carriers, named in paragraph 2 above, as 
operate to the points of destination; that all 
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such carriers pick up such shipments at the 
docks of said Keeshin Truck-Rail Termin- 
als, Inc., and upon completion of the trans- 
portation render freight bills at their law- 
fully filed and published less-truckload rates 
to said Keeshin Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., 
which pays such charges, less a deduction 
of ten cents per hundred pounds or a mini- 
mum of 25 cents per shipment; that said 
Keeshin Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., ren- 
ders to the original shipper in Chicago 
for each shipment so handled a freight bill 
in the amount of the cooperating line-haul 
carrier’s lawful less-truckload charges and 
is paid by the original shipper such amount 
but no extra amount for the pick-up and 
local cartage and other described special 
services in handling; that less-truckload 
shipments transported into Chicago by 
Keeshin Motor Express Company, Inc., for 
further movement beyond Chicago to des- 
tinations not served by that company are 
delivered at the docks of Keeshin Truck- 
Rail Terminals, Inc., and by it likewise 
sorted and routed over the lines of the said 
cooperating carriers, who render to it bills 
for transportation charges at their lawful 
less-truckload rates and receive payment 
thereof, less a deduction by said Keeshin 
Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., of ten cents 
per hundred pounds or a minimum of 25 
cents per shipment; and that Keeshin 
Truck-Rail Terminals, Inc., has not filed 
with this Commission a tariff of its rates 
and charges for the said transportation 
services which it furnishes and sells, and 
each of said cooperating line-haul carriers 
has no specific tariff authority for such 
handling of shipments or for allowing such 
deductions from its published charges to be 
made.” 


Report is Released on Truck 
Drivers’ Fatigue 
A report on “Fatigue and Hours of Serv- 


ice of Interstate Truck Drivers,” prepared 
by the U. S. Public Health Service at the 


request of the Interstate Commerce Com- . 


mission, was made public on June 11 by 
the commission. In a foreword, Joseph B. 
Eastman, chairman of the commission, 
states that the report is to be viewed as 
“a pioneering effort in many respects and 
substantially the first in which commercial 
drivers have been tested in their day-to-day 
environment.” 

The report describes the results of tests 
conducted prior to the effective date of 
the commission’s hours-of-service regula- 
tions at Baltimore, Nashville, and Chicago 
upon a total of 889 drivers engaged mainly 
in over-the-road truck operations. These 
tests were given in order to study relation- 
ships between hours of driving and other 
conditions of work, and fatigue and physical 
fitness of the drivers, as measured by 
psychological, physiological, and medical 
tests. Each driver’s occupational and 
medical history and indications of his hours, 
conditions of work and habits were ob- 
tained. Time did not permit the testing 
of drivers of buses. 

Results of the tests, as summarized in 
part in the report, are as follows: 

“The medical examinations shows that 
the drivers as a group were in good health. 
However, the incidence of poor eyesight, 
bloodshot eyes, high white cell counts, and 
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tremor of the hands was higher than js 
usually found in healthy men of like age 
groups. 

“The men who had not driven at all had 
the highest average efficiency, those who 
had driven less than 10 hours had the next 
highest average efficiency, and those who 
had driven over 10 hours had the lowest 
average efficiency on tests of the following 
seven functions : Speed of tapping, reaction- 
coordination time, simple reaction time, 
manual steadiness, body sway, driving vigil- 
ance, and the ability to distinguish flicker, 
These tests showed the most consistent and 
definite results from the standpoint of dis- 
tinguishing between groups of men on the 
basis of their recent driving experience. 
The first four are all relatively simple per- 
formance tests which can be administered in 
a few minutes with easily portable equip- 
ment. 

“Men who had driven at all performed 
less efficiently, on the average, than those 
who had not driven, on tests of the follow- 
ing three functions: Aiming, resistance to 
glare, and speed of eye movement. The 
data from the three cities are inconsistent 
on the question as to whether the 10 hours 
and over group of drivers performed less 
efficiently than the one up to 10 hours 
group on these tests. 

This study was instituted by the com- 
mission in connection with its regulations 
on the subject of maximum hours of serv- 
ice of drivers of trucks and buses engaged 
in operations in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. These regulations require that a 
driver must be off duty for a period of 
eight hours after having driven for 10 
hours. The results of these tests do not 
indicate any single point at which continued 
driving becomes definitely unsafe for the 
average driver. After a sharp initial drop, 
the decline in general efficiency seems to be 
“gradual and continuous rather than setting 
in abruptly after a particular number of 
hours of driving;” judged by the tests 
which gave the most definitive results, “the 
average functional efficiency . . . pro- 
gressively decreased with increased hours 
of driving.” 

In his foreword, Chairman Eastman 
states that the commission, by Division 5, 
has placed a copy of the report in the 
record in its two proceedings relating to 
the hours of service of drivers without 
holding a hearing for that purpose. It 1s 
indicated, however, that if any party to one 
or the other of these proceedings desires a 
hearing for the purpose of considering the 
report and for other related purposes, he 
may so petition the commission. 

In concluding his foreword Chairman 
Eastman states that “.. . it would be ad- 
vantageous to continue this pioneering 1- 
vestigation. Under the complex conditions 
surrounding the driving of motor vehicles 
today, there is need for all possible light 
on the factors which are contributing to 
accidents. The problem of evaluating the 
part which fatigue plays is by no means 
confined to the field of commercial trans- 
portation. Extreme conditions of fatigue 
are a common occurrence amongst drivers 
of passenger cars. The steps taken in this 
report, particularly the demonstration that 
a few simple but sensitive tests can be 
used for intensive measurement of fatigue, 
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may encourage others to turn their atten- 
tion to this line of attack on the accident 
problem.” 

The report is printed in a book of about 
300 pages, containing many tables, charts, 
and photographic illustrations. Copies are 
en sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at a price of 40 cents each 
(Public Health Bulletin No. 265, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency). 


Railways Receive Formal Pay 
Demands 


Formal demands for pay _ increases 
amounting to an overall average increase 
of 41 per cent in railway payrolls were 
served upon the railroads of the United 
States on June 10 by 19 railway unions. 
This is the culmination of a “sparring 
match” that began some weeks ago, when 
the 14 non-operating brotherhoods de- 
manded vacations with pay. While these 
hearings were going on, the 5 transporta- 
tion unions served notice of a demand for 
a 30 per cent pay increase, with certain 
other emoluments such as materially in- 
creased crews on Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. Not to be outdone by their trans- 
portation brothers, the non-operating unions 
abruptly broke off the negotiations on the 
vacation matter and came through with 
their current demands, which involve a 47 
per cent increase. Meanwhile, as reported 
in the Railway Age for May 31 and June 
7, the railroads in eastern and western 
territories served formal notice of their 
intent to revise existing agreements gov- 
erning rules and work conditions to elim- 
inate “feather-bed” rules. 

An interesting feature of the formal 
demands received on June 10, is that they 
unanimously agree that the claims for in- 
creases, “if they cannot be settled on indi- 
vidual railways,” be heard on a national 
rather than a regional basis. It may be 
noted, in passing, that the demands of 
the transportation unions alone, on the 
basis of current employment, represent 
an annual total of approximately $190,000,- 
000, which, coincidentally or otherwise, 
may be compared with the net income of 
the carriers last year, which was $191,- 
000,000. 

After receipt of the demands on June 10, 
C. E. Johnston, chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives, out- 
lined what they would mean, if granted. 

“The unions representing non-operating 
railway employees have served demands for 
a wage increase of 30 cents an hour,” he 
said, “and for a minimum hourly wage of 
70 cents. The present minimum wage in 
the railroad industry, made effective only 
last March by the federal government un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act, is 36 
cents per hour. For those men now re- 
ceiving this minimum, a pay increase of 
95 per cent is being sought. For the men 
now receiving 40 cents an hour, the in- 
crease sought is 75 per cent: for the men 
now receiving 50 cents an hour, the in- 
crease sought is 60 per cent: for the men 
now receiving 60 cents an hour, the in- 
crease sought is 50 per cent. Over the en- 
tire non-operating group the wage increase 
demanded exceeds 47 per cent, equivalent, 
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under present condition, to an annual total 
of approximately $580,000,000. 

“In other words, the employees today 
have asked the railroads for wage in- 
creases averaging more than 41 per cent and 
amounting, in the aggregate, to some $770,- 
000,000 a year. 

“Tt is obvious that nothing in the pres- 
ent situation of the railroad industry or of 
the nation as a whole justifies these ex- 
orbitant demands. It is equally obvious 
that the railroads cannot meet them. While 
earnings have recently, and perhaps tem- 
porarily, improved because of the increased 
volume of defense traffic moving, the plac- 
ing of any such additional wage burden 
upon the carriers would return them to, if 
not below, the depths of the depression. 
We are not anxious to see 1932 return to 
the carriers. 

“The public has a responsibility here as 
well as we do. Too often these con- 
troversies have been considered as family 
affairs between the managements on one 
hand and the employees on the other. This 
attitude just can’t continue any longer. 
The national interest is too vitally af- 
fected. The basic theory of the law, under 
which labor disputes in the railroad industry 
may eventually be settled, contemplates that 
informed, active and vocal public opinion 
shall first reach, and then enforce, a fair 
decision. That responsibility is placed upon 
the public. If we are to avoid labor 
troubles, and eventual government owner- 
ship of the railroads, the public must ac- 
cept its responsibilities. Our citizens must 
inform themselves regarding the facts; 
they must make up their minds; and they 
must take positive action to make their 
decision effective. They have a duty to 
perform. They must perform it.” 

As pointed out by Mr. Johnston in a 
statement issued on June 6, railway labor 
is now attempting to carry on simultaneous- 
ly five separate attempts to secure more 
money. “The engineers,” he said, “are en- 
deavoring to change—and thus increase— 
the basis upon which their present wage 
scales are calculated. They are also trying 
to force the employment of extra and whol- 
ly umnecessary engineers upon Diesel- 
electric locomotives. The firemen, in a 
separate proceeding, are presenting similar 
demands. The fourteen ‘non-operating’ 
unions are demand annual vacations with 
pay, at a time when more work, and not 
less, is vital to the national interest. 

“In announcing their wage program the 
non-operating brotherhoods stated that 
their present wages are low and grossly 
inadequate and that they have lagged be- 
hind those in other industries. Official 
government figures completely refute these 
statements. The latest government figures 
available, issued by the Department of 
Labor, cover the month of February, 1941. 
In that month, the average hourly earnings 
of all manufacturing workers were 69.2 
cents. The average hourly earnings of all 
railway wage workers in that same month 
were 77 cents. This doesn’t indicate any 


falling behind on the part of railway 
employees. 

“The figures of average weekly earnings 
tell the same story. Again for the month 
of February, the average weekly earnings 
of factory workers were $28.56. The av- 
erage weekly earnings of all railway wage 
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workers amounted to $36.58. The average 
for the railroad men was thus 28 per cent 
higher than that of the manufacturing 
workers. Do weekly earnings 28 per cent 
higher on the railroads than in manufac- 
turing establishments constitute low and 
grossly inadequate wages, as claimed? 

“There is nothing in the present eco- 
nomic situation—in the level of wages paid 
in other industries, in the cost of living, 
or in any other factor—to justify the wage 
demands with which the railroads are now 
confronted.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

ALLIED RatLway Suppity AssocraTIon.—J. F, 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, III. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC Or- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R. M. & 

R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, 1431 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing, October 7-9, 1941, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. — F. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENTS.—E. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, January 16-17, 1942, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING Asso- 
CIATION.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
ea 14-16, 1941, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 


AMERICAN RArtway Car INsTITUTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN RAILWAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—G. E. Smith, New York Central R. R., 

La Salle Street Station, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 17-19, 
1942, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY MAGAZINE EpitTors’ AssSoctIA- 
TIon.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting September 29-30, 1941, Ho- 
tel Morrison, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN SOciEtY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y.  Semi-annual meeting, June 16-19, 
1941, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 
Railroad Division, . Combes, Railway 

Age, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Next meeting, a 17, 1941, Hotel Muehle- 
bach, Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN Transit Association.—Guy_C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison 'Ave., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, September 27-October 2, 1941, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N 

AMERICAN Woop PRreservers’ AssocraTion.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting January 27-29, 
1942, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
ge al Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Operating-Transportation Division. —_L 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. . 
Operating Section —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y 


— Section.—L. R. Knott, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—wW. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting 
October 14-15, 1941, Congress Hote 
Chicago, Ill. 

Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, June 17-19, 1941, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C: 
A 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
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A CORRECT 
BRICK ARCH 
GUARANTEES 


FULL FUEL ECONOMY 


There is a carefully worked out design of the Security Brick Arch for every 
class of locomotive . . . This design guarantees maximum efficiency both 
as to fuel economy and hauling capacity . . . In modernizing existing 
power and in maintaining locomotives in active service, be sure the cor- 


rect brick arch design is installed and be sure it is completely maintained. 

















There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 





HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 





Refractory Specialists 
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Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, June 24-26, 1941, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y.. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting Sep- 
tember 23-25, 1941, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 

nual meeting, March 17-19, 1942, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, Ill. ; 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—wW. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 17-19, 1942, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 28, 1941, Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section —R. H. C. Balliet, 3 
Vesey St.. New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, September 30-October 
2, 1941, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur_C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Annual meeting June 19-20, 1941, Ho- 
tel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Electrical Section —J. A. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, October 28-30, 
1941, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Purchases and Stores Division——W. J. 
Farrell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, July 
10-11, 1941, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Tl 


Freight Claim Division—Lewis Pilcher 
59 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, June 10-12, 1941, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Motor Transport Division George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, . F 

Car-Service Division.—E. W. Coughlin, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. 


F inance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E, Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
Dd. 


Accounting Division. — _E, R. Ford 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. 
Cc. Annual meeting June 24-26, 1941, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Treasury Division—E. R. ford, Trans- 


portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting, September 24-26, 
1941, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 


Springs, Colo. , 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Assocition oF Raitway Criaim Acents.—F. L. 

ieineen, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 

arrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 11-13, 1941, Browne Palace Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

BrivceE AND BuiLpinc Supply MEeEn’s ASSOCIA- 
TIon.—R. Y. Barham, Armco Railroad Sales 
Company, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Exhibit in connection with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association Con- 
vention, October 14-16, 1941, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, Ill. 

CanapiaAn Rarttway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. ouis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except. June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
Cc. B. & Q., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting 
September 23-24, 1941, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Car ForeMen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 8238 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


CENTRAL Raitway CLus oF BurFraLto.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 


second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ey, and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 

. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. 

Locomotive MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ AssoOcIA- 
TION.—J. _E. Goodwin, Missouri Pacific R. 
R., No. Little Rock, (P. O. Little Rock), 
Ark. _ Annual meeting, September 23-24, 
1941, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual _ meeting, September 23-24, 1941, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
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TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, August 26-29, 1941, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

NATIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit in connection with 
A. R. E. A. Convention, March 16-19, 1942, 
International Amphitheatre, Chicago, II. 

New Encianp RarLroap Ciusp.—W. E. Cade, 
Tr.,-683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Crus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September, and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

PactFic Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each alter- 
nate month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
and second Friday of each alternate month, 
at Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Raitway CLus oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1647 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Etectric Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradle 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Annual meeting and exhibit, October 28-30, 
1941, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 

Raitway FueEt AnD TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssSo- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Annual meeting, September 23-24, 1941, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl 

Rattway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1647 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Raitway Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cIATION.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, Dear- 
born Station, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 16-18, 1941, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Siena AppLiance AssocratTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.— . 


A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 
Ga. Semi-annual meeting, July 24, 1941. 

Toronto Raitway CLus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppity Association.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Var Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Exhibit in connection with Road- 
masters and Maintenance of Way Association 
Convention, September 15-18, 1941, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 

UnitTep ASssocIATIONS oF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 11-12, 1941, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Western Raitway Crus.—E. E. Thulin (Exec- 
utive Secretary) Earl Thulin Company, 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Regular 
meetings, third Monday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Construction 





THE TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 
oF St. Lovurs.—A _ contract has been 
awarded H. B. Deal & Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo., for the construction of a $45,000 fire- 
proof building to replace the old frame 
mail-handling shed at the Union Station, 
St. Louis. The new building will meas- 
ure 60 ft. by 180 ft. and will be of brick 
and reinforced concrete construction. A 
belt conveyor system will be installed for 
handling the mail to a saw-tooth platform 
from which it will be loaded directly into 
trucks. 
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Supply Trade 





Stanley A. McCaskey has been elected 
assistant secretary of the Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Norman L. Deuble, formerly assistant 
to the vice-president of the Copperweld 
Steel Company, Warren, Ohio, has been 
appointed manager of sales. 


The Marquette Railway Supply 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed the 
railroad representative of the Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, Chicago, in 
the Chicago district. 


Alva E. Radcliffe, sales representative 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
Cleveland district manager, to succeed 
Peter R. Nelson, deceased. 


A. F. Dohn, vice-president in charge 
of tool steel sales of the Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corporation, has retired from 
active service and will continue with the 
company in a consulting capacity as a vice- 
president. 


C. A. Brown, formerly of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., office of the American 
Locomotive Company, has been appoint- 
ed district sales manager with headquar- 
ters in the Red Rock Building, 187 Spring 
St. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


E. C. Gunther, formerly a buyer in the 
purchasing department of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, has been appointed 
district manager, midwest territory, of the 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed 
Alex §. Anderson, deceased. 


Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., has severed his 
connection with the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. and the Southern 
Wheel division of that company and has 
been elected vice-president and assistant 
to the president of the Pan-American Air- 
ways Corporation. Mr. Pryor’s name was 
incorrectly given in this connection in the 
Railway Age of June 7, page 1027, as 
Samuel T. Pryor. 


OBITUARY 


Dudley Brewster Bullard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bullard Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., died June 10 after a long illness. 


Louis E. Jones, in charge of the ad- 
vertising and accounts adjustment depart- 
ments of the American Steel Foundries, 
Chicago, died at the Hinsdale Sanitarium, 
Hinsdale, Ill., on June 7 after an illness 
of several weeks. 


Charles E. Miller, a representative in 
Chicago of the Universal Locomotive 
Arch Company, died suddenly of heart 
failure in that city on June 8. Mr. Miller 
has been with the Universal Locomotive 
Arch Company for 20 years and previously 
served with the American Arch Co., Inc., 
and the Chicago & North Western. 
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Superheater 
Development 


1—30 years ago, when the locomotive had reached 
n Sed of the wer cor its limit of power with saturated steam, the 
heater designs that were de- Type A superheater gave the locomotive more 
e veloped and tested. hauling power and a more economical fuel and 


1- _ water rate. 
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2—A decade or so later, there was a demand for 
boilers with a further increase in sustained 
capacities and still higher boiler efficiencies. 
This demand brought about the development 
of the Elesco small flue superheater which makes 
it possible for a locomotive of a given size and 
weight to develop as much as 20% higher sus- 
tained maximum horsepower, due to an in- 

. crease in both evaporating and superheating 

surfaces. 


g pa encom 
@ S| ==" ] 3—wWhile the small flue type superheater represents 
the best locomotive superheater design, there 
was a demand for higher efficiencies from old 
locomotives with large flue boilers. After many 
years of research a unit was developed which 
met the need for increased superheat without 
change of fluesheet layout, header, steam pipes 
2 asSSS >}: SSE 6 or drafting. It is classified as H-A. Installed 
in place of the standard Type A superheater, it 
effects about a 5% increase in cylinder efficiency, 
which is reflected in either a relative fuel and 
o Go —b00k BOO water saving or an equivalent increase in power. 
Several of the many designs developed and 
tested are shown here. 
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These outstanding achievements were the result 
of superheater research and the adoption of the 
best designs. 





ELESCO SUPERHEATER DESIGNS ARE THE 
RESULT OF PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT... 
AND ARE THE BEST THAT SCIENCE HAS BEEN 
ABLE TO DEVISE. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Wabash to Spend $3,606,000 


The Wabash has been authorized by the 
district court to purchase two 660-hp. Die- 
sel-electric switching locomotives at a cost 
of $120,000 and 25 hopper cars at a cost 
of $98,000, and to build in its own shops 
1,000 box cars at a cost of $3,388,000. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Correction 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC was incorrectly 
reported in the Railway Age of May 24 as 
ordering 20 4-6-2 type locomotives from the 
Montreal Locomotive Works. The order 


for these locomotives was placed with the 
Canadian Locomotive Works. 


THE LoursvitLtE & NASHVILLE is in the 
market for from 18 to 22 steam passenger 
locomotives. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is reported to be in- 
quiring for two or three 0-6-0 type steam 
locomotives. 


Tue Unitep States Navy, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, is asking for bids, 
June 24, on one 50-ton Diesel-electric loco- 
motive—Schedule 7375. 


THe U. S. War DEPARTMENT has or- 
dered one 45-ton and four 60-ton Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives from the 
General Electric Company. 


Tue AtLantic Coast Line has placed 
an order for 9 Diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives of 2000-hp. each with the Elec- 
tro-Motive Corporation. 


THE ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NORTHERN 
has ordered one 45-ton Diesel-electric 
switching locomotive from the General 
Electric Company. 


Tue WEsTERN Paciric has ordered three 
5400-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives from 
the Electro-Motive Corp. The expected 
purchase of this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 10. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has placed 
orders for 20 Diesel-electric locomotives of 
1,000 hp., allocating 15 to the Electro- 
Motive Corporation and five to the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. 


Tue Unitrep States Army, Ordnance 
Department,—Commanding Officer, Jeffer- 
son Proving Ground, Madison, Ind., is ask- 
ing for bids, June 18, on two 70-ton Diesel- 
electric locomotives—C. R. 142. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Lous 
has ordered fifteen 2-8-2 type freight loco- 
motives with 22,000 gal. tenders from the 
Lima Locomotive Works. The company 
was reported in the market for this equip- 
ment in the Railway Age of May 31. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 
25 4-8-4 type steam locomotives from the 
Montreal Locomotive Works. 


The ex- 
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pected purchase of these locomotives was 
reported in the Railway Age of February 
ice. 


THE LovuIsvILLE & NASHVILLE has placed 
orders for a total of 12 660-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotives, allocating three 
each to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the 
American Locomotive Company and the 
Electro-Motive Corporation. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louis has ordered ten 4-8-4 type steam 
road locomotives from the American Loco- 
motive Company. The inquiry for these 
locomotives was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 31. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has placed or- 
ders for 15 Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives as follows: 

7 600-hp.—Electro-Motive Corporation 

1 600-hp.—Baldwin Locomotive Works 

7 350-hp.—General Electric Company 

The inquiry for this equipment was re- 


ported in the Railway Age of May 17. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Burlington Approves Large 
Equipment Program 


Directors of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy have approved a 1942 equipment 
program calling for the construction of 
4,425 freight cars in its shops at Galesburg, 
Ill., and Havelock, Neb., for the Burling- 
ton, the Colorado & Southern and the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City. The purchase of 
locomotives and passenger-train cars is still 
being considered. The freight cars to be 
constructed in 1942 are as follows: 


CC Bile ©: 
300 53%4-ft. 50-ton flat 
250 50-ton hopper 
200 40-ton stock 
70 65-ft. mill type gondola 
50 70-ton all-steel covered hopper 
250 70-ton hopper 
1,500 40%4-ft. 50-ton steel sheathed box 
500 50-ft. 50-ton steel sheathed box | 
175 50-ft. automobile with loading devices 


3,295 
Re ae 
100 53%4-ft. flat 
30 65%4-ft. mill type gondola 
500 40%4-ft. 50-ton steel sheathed box 


630 
500 4034-ft. 


rt. WwW; & D.C. 
50-ton steel sheathed box 

THE MIDLAND VALLEY has ordered five 
box cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the Mt. 
Vernon Car Manufacturing Company. 


THE Unitep States Navy, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, is asking for bids, 
June 24, on 26 36-ft. 6-in. flat cars of 30 
tons’ capacity—Schedule 7378. 


Tue Cuicaco, St. PaAut, MINNEAPOLIS 
& OMAHA is reported to be in the market 
for 1,000 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 
250 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


THe NorTHERN PaciFic has_ ordered 
1,350 50-ton box cars from the American 
Car and Foundry Company instead of 1,500 
as reported in the Railway Age of June 7. 
The railroad will build the additional 150 
box cars in its own shop at Laurel, Mont. 


Tue NorrotkK & WEsTERN has placed 
orders for a total of 1,500 steel hopper cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity, allocating 1,000 to the 
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Virginia Bridge Company and 500 to the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. An _ inquiry 
for 1,000 of these cars was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 31. 


Tue Excin, JotretT & EASTERN has or- 
dered 500 all steel side dump hopper cars 
of 70 tons’ capacity allocating 250 each to 
the American Car & Foundry Co. and the 
Ralston Steel Car Company. 


Tue WaBASH will build 1,000 box cars 
in its own shops and purchase an additional 
25 hopper cars. The court authorization 
for this equipment is reported elsewhere in 
this column. 


Tue Unitep States Army, Contracting 
Officer, Engineering Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is inquiring for bids June 12, 
on 50 tank cars of 10,000 gal. capacity— 
Inv. 211. 


Tue SeasoarpD Arr LINE is inquiring 
for 1250 cars as follows: 700 50-ton box 
cars with single doors; 300 50-ton box 
cars with double doors; 100 flat cars; 100 
70-ton hopper cars and 50 covered hopper 
cement cars. 


Tue Akron, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN is 
reported to be in the market for 30 gondola 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity. These are in ad- 
dition to an inquiry by this company for 
100 50-ton hopper cars which was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 31. 


Tue GuLr, Mosite & Onto has ordered 
850 40-ft. 6-in. box cars of 40 tons’ capacity 
and 150 steel twin hopper cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. An inquiry for this order was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 31. 


Tue SEABOARD AiR LINE has issued in- 
quiries for a total of 1,250 freight cars 
comprising the following: 

300 50-ton, all-steel double-deor box cars 

700 50-ton, all steel single-door box cars 

100 70-ton, all-steel hopper cars 


50 70-ton, all-steel covered cement-hopper cars 
100 50-ton, all-steel flat cars 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue WEsTERN Paciric has ordered four 
passenger-train chair cars from the Edward 
G. Budd Mfg. Co. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUIS- 
VILLE is reported to have ordered 7 baggage 
cars from the St. Louis Car Company. The 
inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of March 22. 


Tue ATLAntic Coast Line has ordered 
16 streamlined passenger-train cars from 
the Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The cars comprise the following: 

8 coach 

3 coach-baggage-dormitory 
1 dining-lounge 

2 tavern 

2 dining 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACIFIC 
has been authorized by the district court to 
purchase 35,000 tons of new rails and neces- 
sary angle bars, frogs and switches for its 
rail renewal requirements in 1942. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Increase Availability 


ODERN power has a high earning capacity because it is out on the 
road in revenue service most of the time. 


Naturally the quality of the wearing parts is a vital factor — in other words 
you cannot expect high availability with ordinary materials. 


Today, more than ever before you need the super-service built into 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. 


The resistance of this material to frictional wear and high superheat tem- 
peratures insures dependable performance, maximum monthly mileage, 
economical use of fuel and minimum maintenance costs. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen Mgr. / \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 





Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., aes oh St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
rt Agent for Latin 


International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church coun "New York, N. Y. 
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ATLANTIC & NortH CaroLina.—Note.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to is- 
sue a 10-year note for $200,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be loaned to the Atlantic & East 
Carolina for cross-tie replacements. The 
note will bear interest at three per cent and 
will be sold to the state of North Carolina. 


BattimorE & On10.—Abandonment by 
the Confluence & Oakland—Upon a fur- 
ther consideration of the record the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has reopened 
for reargument before the full commission 
its decision in Finance Docket No. 12742, 
in which Division 4 authorized the Con- 
fluence & Oakland and the Baltimore & 
Ohio, respectively, to abandon a line and 
the operation thereof, extending from Con- 
fluence & Oakland Junction, Pa., south to 
Kendall, Md., 19.8 miles. A review of 
Division 4’s decision was given in the 
Railway Age of March 22, page 545. 


Boston & Matne.—Bonds of the Peter- 
borough & Hillsborough—The Peterbor- 
ough & Hillsborough has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to extend to July 1, 1951, the time of pay- 
ment of $100,000 of its first mortgage 4% 
per cent bonds, dated July 1, 1897, due on 
July 1, 1917, and successively extended to 
July 1, 1941. 


Bur.LINcTON - Rock IsLanp. — Abandon- 
ment and Operation—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over lines 
of the Texas & New Orleans; Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio; and the South- 
ern Pacific Terminal between Houston, 
Tex., and Galveston, 51 miles. At the 
same time Division 4 authorized this com- 
pany to operate under trackage rights over 
a line of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
between the same points, 47.2 miles. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $3,100,000 of 154 per cent serial equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 10 
equal annual installments of $310,000 on 
June 15 in each of the years from 1942 to 
1951, inclusive. The issue has been sold 
at 100.111 to Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
and its associates, making the average 
annual cost approximately 1.605 per cent. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Equip- 
ment trust certificates—This road has 
awarded an issue of $2,325,000 equipment 
trust certificates to a group headed by Har- 
ris, Hall & Co., Chicago, on a bid of 
100.261 for 2s. The certificates, which ma- 
ture serially in from one to ten years, were 
re-offered at prices to yield 0.40 to 2.35 
per cent, according to maturity. 


Cuicaco & NortH WEeEstTERN.—Plans 


Payment of Nine Millions—Charles M. 
Thomson, trustee, has sent copies of a pe- 
tition to the counsel for all interested par- 
ties, asking authority to distribute $9,028,- 
315 to security holders. The disbursements 
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would be on the basis of the new securities 
to be issued in exchange for the old, sub- 
ject to readjustments to conform to the 
plan of reorganization as finally contirmed. 
The petition will be presented to Federal 
Judge John P. Barnes on June 23, which 
date will coincide with the hearing on 
whether the proopsed plan of reorganiza- 
tion is to be confirmed. The nine million 
dollars represents earnings set aside to 
pay fixed and contingent charges. Mr. 
Thomson announced that cash on hand on 
June 1 was $29,515,400. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—Bond issue. 
—This terminal company has sold an issue 
of $6,860,000 of serial bonds to a syndicate 
headed by Central Republic Company, Chi- 
cago, on an interest cost. basis of 1.83 per 
cent, following competitive bidding in which 
eleven bids were submitted. The bonds, 
due semi-annually 1941 to 1951, inclusive, 
bear interest rates ranging from 1.05 to 2.10 
per cent. They were re-offered by the 
syndicate at prices to yield from 0.25 to 
2.20, according to maturity. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, acting through Commissioner 
Porter, has again postponed from June 10 
to July 1 the effective date of its order 
in Finance Docket No. 12829, the case 
wherein Division 4 authorized this com- 
pany to abandon its 125-mile narrow-gauge 
line extending from Antonito, Colo., to 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. Details of a special 
Senate interstate commerce subcommittee 
report recommending that the commission 
reverse itself and either deny the abandon- 
ment or indefinitely postpone it were given 
in last week’s issue. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Reorganization.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen the 
right to intervene in reorganization pro- 
ceedings of this company under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act. The labor or- 
ganization had charged in a brief filed with 
the commission, details of which were 
given in the Railway Age of May 10, page 
812, that the present management of the 
F. E. C. is discriminating against white 
men by using negroes as firemen and re- 
fusing to hire white men. The union had 
further asked the commission to permit it 
to intervene and to refuse to approve all 
pending plans of reorganization for the 
road which contemplated the retention of 
the present management. Division 4’s or- 
der found that the union “has failed to 
show any interest in the proceeding en- 
titling it to intervene therein.” 


Montour.—Equipment Trust Notes.— 
This company has been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $500,000 of 1.04 per cent 
equipment trust notes, maturing in five 
equal annual installments of $100,000 on 
June 16 in each of the years from 1942 to 
1946, inclusive. The issue has been sold at 
par and accrued interest based on a rate 
of 1.04 per cent per year to Evans, Still- 
man & Co. 


LoursvitLE & NASHVILLE.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates.—This company has been 
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authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $4,970,000 of 154 per cent serial equip- 
ment trust certificates, maturing in 10 
equal annual installments of $497,000 on 
June 15 in each of the years from 1942 to 


1951, inclusive. The issue has been sold 
at 100.0777 to the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company, making the average 
annual cost to the company approximately 
1.61 per cent. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Lovuis.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $1,250,000 of 134 per 
cent serial equipment trust certificates, ma- 
turing in 10 equal annual installments of 
$125,000 on June 15 in each of the years 
from 1942 to 1951, inclusive. The issue has 
been sold at 100.047 to Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc., and associates, making the aver- 
age annual cost to the company approxi- 
mately 1.745 per cent. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume lia- 
bility for $2,890,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, maturing in 10 equal annual 
installments of $289,000 on July 1 in each 
of the years from 1942 to 1951, inclusive. 
The proceeds will be used as part of the 
purchase price of new equipment costing a 
total of $3,618,000 and consisting of 10 
100-ton Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives, six 44-ton Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives, and 1,000 all-steel box cars. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.— This company has been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a line 
extending from Orange, Conn., westerly 
to a point near Derby Junction, 3.4 miles. 
In a previous proceeding, decided May 6, 
1938, the company had asked for permis- 
sion to abandon a line extending from 
West Haven, Conn., through Orange to 
Derby, 8.2 miles, including the line in 
question. At that time Division 4 per- 
mitted abandonment of the portion from 
Orange, Conn., to West Haven, but de- 
nied authority for the remainder without 
prejudice to renewal of the application at 
the expiration of two years if the volume 
of traffic became insufficient to warrant the 
continued operation. 


Pere Marguette.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $2,775,000 of 2% per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 15 equal an- 
nual installments of $185,000 on June 1 in 
each of the years from 1942 to 1956, in- 
clusive. The issue has been sold at 100.233 
to Lazard Freres & Co. and Kidder Pea- 
body & Co., making the average annual 
cost to the company approximately 2.09 
per cent. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Operation by the 
Texas & New Orleans—The Texas & 
New Orleans: has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to dis- 
continue operations over tracks of the Chi- 
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cago, Rock Island & Gulf between Fort 
Worth, Tex., and Dallas, 36.5 miles. At 
the same time the T. & N. O. has re- 
quested authority from the commission to 
use tracks of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf between Fort Worth, Tex., and North 
Fort Worth, 1.3 miles of single track and 
2.6 miles of double track. The new ar- 
rangement, according to the petition, will 
permit the T. & N. O. to deliver cars di- 
rectly to the St. Louis Southwestern and 
the Fort Worth Belt without being forced 
to utilize the services of an intermediate 
carrier. 

Abandonment.—The Texas & New Or- 
leans has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a line 
extending from Luling, Tex., to Lockhart, 
16.7 miles. 


Texas & Paciric.—Bonds.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified its order of March 24, 1939, 
so as to permit this company to pledge 
and repledge to and including June 30, 
1943, $10,000,000 of its general refunding 
mortgage five per cent bonds, series D, as 
collateral security for any short-term notes 
it may issue. 


WESTERN MARYLAND. — Greenbrier, 
Cheat & Elk Bonds—The Greenbrier, 
Cheat & Elk, on May 30, notified holders 
of its first mortgage gold 5s, due July 15, 
1944, and of its West Virginia Midland 
Extension first mortgage gold 5s, due Jami- 
vary 15, 1954, that it will redeem on July 
15 all outstanding bonds under the two 
mortgages at 100 per cent of principal 
amount together with accrued interest to 
date. Holders are asked to present bonds 
for redemption and payment on or after 
July 15 at the Union Trust Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md., or at the Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York. 

Tke Western Maryland acquired the en- 
tire outstanding capital stock of the G.,, 
C. & E. from the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. in November, 1927, and as- 
sumed payment of principal and interest 
on those bonds as payment therefor. 


Dividends Declared 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas _ Pacific.— 
Irregular, $3.00, payable June 25 to holders of 
record June 9. 

Joliet & Chicago.—Stamped, $1.75, quarterly, 
payable July 7 to holders of record June 25. 

Lackawanna R. R. of New Jersey.—4 Per Cent 
Guaranteed, $1.00, quarterly, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 13. 

Nashville & Decatur.—7%%Z Per Cent Guaran- 
teed, 9334¢, semi-annually, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 20. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western.—Com- 
mon, $1.25, quarterly, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 13. 

Norwich & Worcester.—8 Per Cent Preferred, 
ile payable July 1 to holders of record June 


Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.—Com- 
mon, $1.50, semi-annually, payable June 30 to 
holders of record June 14... 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago.—Common, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 10; 7 Per Cent Preferred, $1.75, 
quarterly, payable July 8 to holders of record 
June 10. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga.—$4.00, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 14. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 12. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.02 28.46 25.15 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 64.70 64.56 51.49 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Robert Sumner Shapard, general 
counsel of the Texas & Pacific, has been 
elected vice-president .and general counsel, 
with headquarters as before at Dallas, Tex. 





A. T. Lowmaster, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
has been elected also vice-president of the 
Toledo Terminal. 


J. J. Eason, chief engineer of the Trona 
Railway, has been elected vice-president 
and general manager, with headquarters as 
before at Trona, Cal., succeeding W. W. 
Lynch. 


Harry C. Kendall, vice-president and 
general manager of the Nezperce & Idaho, 
has been elected president and general 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Nezperce, Idaho. 


Charles A. Rausch, whose appointment 
as assistant secretary of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Baltimore, Md., was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 31, will also 
continue as assistant to Samuel Willard, 
chairman of the board. 


C. A. Veale, executive assistant on the 
Southern Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Sausalito, Cal., effec- 
tive July 1, succeeding Harry R. Gern- 
reich, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Los Angeles division of the South- 
ern Pacific is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


Herman B. Earling, western repre- 
sentative, and formerly a vice-president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
will retire on June 15. Mr. Earling was 
born on October 30, 1862, entered railway 
service in 1879 as an agent and operator 
on the Milwaukee, later serving as an as- 
sistant train dispatcher and chief dispatch- 
er. In 1893 he was promoted to trainmast- 
er and four years later he was advanced 
to superintendent of terminals. Mr. Ear- 
ling was appointed division superintendent 
at Marion, Iowa, in 1898, and in 1903 he 
was advanced to assistant general super- 
intendent at Milwaukee, Wis. In 1906 he 
was transferred to Minneapolis, Minn., and 
the following year he was promoted to 
general superintendent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound (part of the C. M. 
St. P. & P.), with headquarters at Miles 
City, Mont., and Butte. In 1909 he was 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Milwaukee at Chicago and in February, 
1912, he was advanced to assistant general 
manager with the same headquarters. In 
January, 1913, Mr. Earling was elected 
vice-president, with headquarters at Seat- 
tle. His title was later changed to western 
representative. 


Donald J. Russell, superintendent of 
the Los Angeles division of the Southern 
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Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been promoted, effective July 1, 
to assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif., succeed- 





Donald J. Russell 


ing Frank Mulks, whose retirement on 
May 10 because of ill health was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 17. Mr. Rus- 
sell was born at Denver, Colo., on January 
3, 1900, and attended St. Mary’s College, 
Oakland, Cal., and: Stanford University. 
He entered railway service in 1920 as an 
assistant foreman of an extra gang on the 
Sacramento division of the Southern Pa- 
cific, and later became a section foreman, 
instrumentman and assistant engineer in 
the maintenance of way department and on 
construction work. In 1927 he was appoint- 
ed roadmaster on the Portland division, 
with headquarters at Oakridge, Ore., and 
in 1928 he was promoted to assistant train- 
master. A year later Mr. Russell was ad- 
vanced to trainmaster and in August, 1934, 
he was promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent of the Portland division, with head- 
quarters at Portland. In September, 1937, 
he was advanced to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, and on July 1, 1939, he was 
promoted to superintendent of the Los An- 
geles division, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


Jesse Newton Davis, general attorney 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed also assistant 
to the trustee, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding to the duties of Herman B. 
Earling, western representative, whose re- 
tirement on June 15, is reported elsewhere 
in these columns. Mr. Davis was born 
near Clearmont, Mo., on February 27, 1880. 
He graduated from Grand Island College, 
Grand Island, Neb., and in 1909, from the 
Chicago Kent College of Law. He was 
admitted to the Bar in the State of IIli- 
nois in 1909 and later took a major course 
in constitutional law at the University of 
Chicago in 1911-1912. He entered railway 
service on May 1, 1911, with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul as assistant general 
solicitor, which position he held until Oc- 
tober 16, 1922, when he was appointed 
commerce counsel, the position he held 
until August 31, 1939, when he was pro- 
moted to general attorney with headquar- 


Continued on second left-hand page 
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AL 2 quality forgings have played a major role in the attainment of a new peak in 

locomotive performance. Alco light weight reciprocating parts not only protect 
the locomotive investment — but minimize rail pounds at the higher speeds and produce im- 
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unfailing performance insures the continued serviceability and high availability of the locomo- 
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specialties. And now with plant facilities modernized to produce the finest light weight alloy 
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ters at Seattle. Mr. Davis served three 
years on the Executive committee of the 
Association of Practitioners before the In- 





“« 


Jesse N. Davis 


terstate Commerce Commission ; was chair- 
man of the Railroad Law committee for 
the Western district in the litigation be- 
fore the Commission in Ex Parte 115 and 
Ex Parte 123; and defended the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the Chicago Switching Case, I. C. C. 
Docket 19610, before the United States 
Supreme Court. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Eaton Adams has been appointed as- 
sistant general attorney on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


A. J. Clynch has been appointed com- 
merce attorney for the Great Northern, 
Lines west, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


H. Oberfeld, assistant general auditor 
of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, has 
been promoted to general auditor, with 
headquarters at Guadalajara, Jal., succeed- 
ing W. C. Doudna, deceased. 


A. C. Hartke, assistant auditor of the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been promoted to auditor, suc- 
ceeding Roger F. Davies, whose death on 
May 19 is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


M. O. Ulsaker has been appointed 
freight claim agent on the Great Northern, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., suc- 
ceeding George L. Seibert, whose death 
on May 20 was reported in the Railway 
Age of May 31. 


M. L. Bluhm, general attorney on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
has been promoted to general solicitor, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, succeed- 
ing Carl S. Jefferson, whose death on 
June 2 was reported in the Railway Age 
of June 7. 


C. H. Skinker, Jr., assistant general 
attorney of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
has been promoted to general attorney, a 
newly created position, with headquarters 
as before at St. Louis, Mo., and Walter 


RAILWAY AGE 


Studt, attorney, has been advanced to as- 
sistant general attorney, succeeding Mr. 
Skinker. 


James Henry Miller, whose retire- 
ment on June 1 as freight claim agent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., was report- 
ed in the Railway Age of May 31, was 
born at Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 16, 1872, 
and entered railway service on March 1, 
1890, in the office of the general traffic 
manager of the D. & R. G. W. at Denver. 
In 1912 he became chief clerk to the freight 
claim agent and in 1918 he was advanced 
to freight claim agent, the position he held 
until his retirement. 


L. A. Ehrhart, real estate agent on the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to New York, 
succeeding Charles W. Myers, whose 
death on February 23 was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 1. John W. 
Ewalt, assistant real estate agent at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has been promoted to real 
estate agent at Chicago, succeeding Mr. 
Ehrhart, and W. W. Mayer, assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of real estate, 
purchases and insurance, has been appoint- 
ed real estate agent at Philadelphia, replac- 
ing J. P. Gauff, who has been appointed 
assistant to the general real estate agent, 
with headquarters as before at Philadel- 
phia. 


Walter R. Irwin, claim adjuster on the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe at Amarillo, Tex., 
has been promoted to general claim agent 
of the P. & S. F., with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Bowman Jarrott, who 
died on April 18, following a heart attack. 
Mr. Irwin was born near Santa Rosa, N. 





Walter R. Irwin 

M., on October 4, 1902, and entered railway 
service in 1923, as assistant maintenance 
clerk in the superintendent’s office on the 
P. & S. F. at Slaton, Tex. He was later 
transferred to Amarillo and on May 5, 
1929, he transferred to the claim depart- 
ment as a claim adjuster, which position 
he held until his recent promotion. 


OPERATING 


Harry R. Gernreich, vice-president and 
general manager of the Northwestern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Sausalito, Cal., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Los Angeles division of the Southern Pa- 
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cific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., effective July 1. Mr. Gernreich suc- 
ceeds Donald J. Russell, whose promo- 
tion to assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. is an- 
nounced elsewhere in these columns. A 
photograph and biographical sketch of Mr. 
Gernreich were published on page 609 of 
the Railway Age of October 26, 1940, fol- 
lowing his election as vice-president and 
general manager of the Northwestern Pa- 
cific. 


C. O. Richardson, trainmaster on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., has been transferred to El 
Reno, Okla. 


L. L. Laughlin has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Harbor Belt Line, 
with headquarters at San Pedro, Cal., suc- 
ceeding James W. Mee, deceased. 


J. A. Griffin, assistant general yard- 
master at East St. Louis, IIl., has been 
promoted to trainmaster at that point, a 
newly created position. 


C. C. Fertig, acting superintendent on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at EI 
Reno, Okla., has been promoted to super- 
intendent, with the same headquarters. 


G. S. Lytle, transportation assistant on 
the Manitoba district of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, has been appointed supervisor of 
transportation, a change of title, with 
headquarters as before at Winnipeg, Man. 


A. R. Banner, rule inspector on the 
Western region of the Canadian National, 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Portage la 
Prairie, Man., succeeding J. M. Davidson, 
who has retired. 


E. E. Seise, chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent of transportation of Erie, has been 
appointed assistant to the superintendent of 
transportation, a newly created position, 
with headquarters as before at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


J. E. Guilfoyle has been appointed 
trainmaster and I. A. Olp has been ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster on the Bui- 
falo (N. Y.) division of the New York 
Central. F. R. Stafford has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster on the Rochester (N. 
Y.) division. 


H. J. Miller, superintendent of the Sand 
Springs Railway, has been promoted to 
general manager-operation, with headquar- 
ters as before at Sand Springs, Okla., suc- 
ceeding H. T. Morrison, who has retired. 
The position of superintendent has been 
abolished. 


A. B. Saunders, master mechanic on 
the Canadian National at Belleville, Ont. 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Hornepayne division, with headquarters at 
Hornepayne, Ont., succeeding R. Hayes, 
who has been transferred to the St. 
Thomas division, at St. Thomas, Ont., to 
succeed A. F. Sharpe, retired. 


Perry C. Ausbrook, general agent for 
the Railway Express Agency, Inc., at New 
Orleans, La., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of the Arkansas division, with 
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headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., suc- 
ceeding W. O. R. Hannan, who has been 
transferred to the Missouri division, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Han- 
nan relieves J. M. Crawford, who retired 
on May 31. Thomas J. Seale, division 
supervisor at Hammond, Eaj, has been ap- 
poirited general agent*at New Orleans, re- 
placing Mr. Ausbrook, and Leslie D. Hig- 
gins, general agent at Springfield, Mo., 
has been ‘appointed division supervisor at 
Hammond, succeeding Mr. Seale. Charles 
E. McGee, district sales manager at St. 
Louis, has been appointed general agent at 
Springfield, relieving Mr. Higgins, and V. 
B. Grimsley, chief clerk to the superin- 
tendent at Memphis, Tenn., has been pro- 
moted to district sales manager at St. Louis, 
replacing Mr. McGee. 


George A. Kirley, whose appointment 
as general manager of the Boston & Al- 
bany at Boston, Mass., was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 31, was born 
on August 31, 1880, at Fairfield, Vt., and 
received the degree of bachelor of science 
in civil engineering from the University 
of Michigan in 1907. He entered railroad 
service on July 15, 1907, as draftsman in 
the signal department of the New York 
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Central at New York, serving in this ca- 
pacity until May 1, 1908.. On May 15, 
1909, he became draftsman in the signal 
department of the Boston & Albany, be- 
coming chief draftsman in February, 1912. 
Mr. Kirley became assistant engineer in 
the signal department on May 1, 1915, and 
on April 1, 1918, was appointed signal en- 
gineer. He was promoted to chief engi- 
neer on January 1, 1927, the position he 
held until his recent appointment as gen- 
eral manager. 


TRAFFIC 


W. M. Krames, division freight and 
passenger agent on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at San Bernardino, Cal., has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent at San Diego, Cal. 


Earle G. Reed, supervisor of agricul- 
tural and industrial development of the 
Union Pacific, has been appointed general 
livestock agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Omaha, Neb., succeeding to the 
duties of J. D. Whitmore, assistant gen- 
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eral freight traffic manager (livestock), 
who has retired because of illness. Joe W. 
Jarvis, agricultural agent at Boise, Idaho, 
has been promoted to supervisor of agri- 
cultural and industrial development at 
Omaha, relieving Mr. Reed. 


E. C. Hicks, Jr., general freight agent 
on the Atlantic Coast Line, has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. H. V. Borjes, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, at Wilmington. A. C. 
Low has been appointed assistant to gen- 
eral freight agent at Wilmington, suc- 
ceeding J. G. Middleton, who has been 
appointed assistant general freight agent, 
at Wilmington. Addison E. Smith has 
been appointed assistant to freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton. §S. P. Wigg, assistant to general 
freight traffic manager, has been appointed 
assistant to freight traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at Wilmington. 
J. H. Hatcher, general eastern freight 
agent at New York, has been appointed 
manager development service at Wilming- 
ton, succeeding J. M. Fields, who has 
been appointed assistant to general traffic 
manager. E. E. Graham, assistant to 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, has been appointed gen- 
eral eastern freight agent, with headquar- 
ters at New York. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


W. T. Richards has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Sacramento North- 
ern, with headquarters at Sacramento, Cal., 
succeeding H. O. Brown. 


L. V. Chausse has been re-appointed 
division engineer of the Idaho division of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Pocatello, Idaho, succeeding T. L. Pid- 
cock. 


Russell L. Cook, office engineer in the 
engineering department of the Central of 
Georgia, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga., has been promoted to assistant chief 
engineer. 


Charles H. Gaylord, instrumentman on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been promoted to acting 
division engineer of the Southern divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., 
succeeding Arthur C. Bradley, who has 
been granted a leave of absence to engage 
in military service. 


W. Jay Foster, engineer of grade 
crossings of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, retired on June 1 after 
48 years service with that road. Mr. Fos- 
ter was born in 1876 and entered railway 
service on July 1, 1893, as a chainman on 
the Buffalo division of the Erie. He was 
promoted through various positions to head 
draftsman at New York, and, in 1913, he 
returned to field work as district engineer 
in charge of double tracking the Chicago 
& Erie (now the Erie) from Deactur, 
Ind., to Griffith. Mr. Foster was promoted 
to engineer of grade crossings in 1925, 
which position he held until his retirement. 
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OBITUARY 


Grier Ralston Smiley, chief engineer 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., died on June 10 
at Miami Beach, Fla. 


Roland A. Sperry, chairman of the 
Illinois Freight Association, died suddenly 
of a heart attack at his home in Winnetka, 
Ill., on June 10. Mr. Sperry was 58 years 
old. 


Roger F. Davies, auditor of the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died in his home in that city on May 19, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Davies was born in Cincinnati on Novem- 
ber 20, 1880, and entered railway service 
as a messenger and office boy for the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Big Four). For more than 40 years he 
was associated with that road and eventual- 
ly became its assistant auditor. In 1931, 
he went with the Cincinnati Union Ter- 
minal as auditor, which position he held 
until his death. 


Frederick §S. Risley, former assistant 
vice-president and general manager of the 
New York Central and vice-president and 
terminal managerof the Cleveland Union 
Terminals, died oi June 5 at his home in 
Watervliet, N. Y.; at*thé-age of 61. Mr. 
Risley was born on September 6, 1879, at 
Kingston, N. Y., and aftér attending high 
school, entered railroad servicé, ,on Jan- 
uary 1, 1898, as a telegraph operator on 
the River division of the West Share (New 
York Central). He served subsequently as 
wire chief, train dispatcher, assistant train- 
master and trainmaster. In April, 1910, 
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he was appointed trainmaster of the Mo- 
hawk division at Albany, N. Y., and in 
1912 became assistant superintendent of 
that division, with the same headquarters. 
Mr. Risley was appointed superintendent 
of the Buffalo division in April, 1924, and 
in October of that year he was transferred 
to the Syracuse division, becoming general 
superintendent at Albany in January, 1927. 
In December, 1936, Mr. Risley was ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, lines 
Buffalo and East, at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
in November, 1937, became assistant vice- 
president and general manager at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which positions he held until 
he was granted.a leave of absence on Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. 





